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TRAILS OF THE PATHFINDERS. 


To us in America the day of adventure in wild lands 
seems past and gone—yet not so long past but that there 
are men alive who can remember it—and surely there 
never took place wilder scenes of adventure than were 
constantly occurring in the West in these early days. 

This year there is to be celebrated at St. Louis the cen- 
tenary of the Louisiana Purchase by which a vast terri- 
tory was added to what belonged to the then newly born 
United States. The story of exploration and discovery 
in that new territory, and in the Western country at 
large, is full of excitement and romance, and we begin 
this week to publish a series of articles under the above 
title which tell something of what was done and seen and 
felt by the heroes of an earlier day who left behind them 
written records of their achievements. 

The first explorers of the West were missionaries, led 
thither by the hope of saving the souls of the natives, 
but hard on the heels of the missionaries followed trapper 
and trader, whose example was so widely different from 
the precept of the black-robed fathers that the mission- 
aries strove to have voyageurs and traders alike kept out 
of the country, on the ground that they corrupted the 
natives and brought disgrace on the Christian religion. 

The articles to be published will deal with the most im- 
portant and best krown of the explorers of those early 
days. They will tell of Alexander Henry, the elder, who 
in 1761 pushed boldly off from Lachine on his westward 
journey, and for sixteen years suffered every danger and 
every hardship; of Jonathan Carver, and Pike and Long 
and Gregg and Kendall and Ruxton and Garrard and 
‘Townsend, the naturalist, and many another who beat 
out unknown trails and trafficked and fought with the 
Indian and slew the grizzly bear. 

There is no one of these men but led a heroic life and 
associated with heroes like himself, whose exploits he re- 
lates—all unconscious of their heroism. We who to-day 
are living our commonplace business or professional 
lives may look with wonder upon this race which has 
wholly passed away. 











NEW YORK SPRING SHOOTING. 


An Assembly bill, No. 292, to amend the game laws 
of New York State, proposes to change the close of the 
open season for ducks from January 1 to April 1. This 
bill passed the Lower House February 10, and now goes 
tc the Senate. 

The opponents of the bill requested Mr. Reeve, chair- 
man of the Assembly Fish and Game Committee, to per- 
mit them to appear before the committee in opposition to 
the bill, but their request was denied, the statement being 
made that a hearing had already been held. Immediately 
after that the bill passed the Assembly, and is now be- 
fore the Senate. 

This bill was introduced by Mr. Hubb, representing 
the Long Island duck shooters, who from the beginning 
have been opposed to the abolition of spring shooting. 
They are determined that, if possible, they will continue 
te destroy the birds in spring, whether sentiment of the 
State or that of the whole country is opposed to spring 
shooting. 

The new law cutting off in New York the shooting in 
the spring of ducks, geese, and swan, has had no oppor- 
tunity’ to be tried, for this is its first season. Moreover, 
the law has not been well observed on Long Island, as is 
shown by the frequent complaints made in these columns 
and elsewhere. 

Within a short time all of Canada, and several of the 
New England States, have put an end to the shooting of 
birds in spring, and the same action has been taken by a 
number of States further to the westward, and this action 
has been followed by a very considerable increase in the 
number of our wildfowl. 

Whether this increase has been brought about by the 
abolition of spring shooting, by which the birds remain 
unmolested both on their way to their breeding ground 
and while they are nesting, cannot yet be told. The laws 
have not been working long enough for us to be certain 
on this point. What is certain, however, is that for the 
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last year or two wildfowl’in many localities have shown 
a distinct increase, and no cause is known which will ac- 
count for this increase, except the fact that the birds 
have been protected in many localities where they were 
formerly shot at the breeding season. 

It will be a shameful thing if the State of New York, 
having once had the wisdom to shorten the open season 
for wildfowl, should now, at the. behest of a small sec- 
tion of the State, reverse such action: and again counte- 
nance the destruction of birds breeding or about to breed. 
And it seems also a shameful thing for this great State 
to take advantage of the protective measures adopted by 
its neighbors to the north and to continue selfishly to 
destroy the birds which those neighbors are striving to 
protect, in order that they may increase for the benefit of 
all the sportsmen of America. 

Slight as is the interest taken in game protection by 
many of our legislators, New Yorkers have at least the 
satisfaction of knowing that there are some men at 
Albany who are devoted to its principles. In Senator E. 
R. Brown, of Jefferson county, the friends of game pro- 
tection have a tower of strength. His zeal in well doing 
is untiring, and his acquaintance with game conditions in 
this State qualifies him to speak with high authority on 
zll subjects which come before his committee. It is upon 
Senator Brown that the friends of game protection must 
rely for the continuance in operation of the bill abolishing 
spring shooting of fowl which he passed last year. 








HUNTERS’ LUCK AND PLACE-NAMES 

CHANcE has played a large part in geographical 
nicmenclature; and more than. one trivial incident oi 
hunters’ luck has been commemorated in some familiar 
place-name. Bear, Buffalo, Elk and Deer in various com- 
binations dot the map, and indicate that in some now 
remote period the places bearing. them were the haunts of 
these animals.. There are more than sixty Elk or Elk- 
something-or-other places in the United States named 
for the old-time stamping grounds of the game. In two 
instances the name has special significance. Elkton in 
Michigan was so called by Martin Baker, an early settler, 
who saw two large elk there when the first building was 
being put up. Elkhorn in Wisconsin took its name from 
the Elkhorn prairie, which was so called in the year 1830 
from the finding of an elk horn im a tree. 

There are many Deerfields; but the one in New Hamp- 
shire was named by hunter’s luck. When the petition for 
a town was pending, one of the settlers, a Mr. Batchel- 
der, killed a deer; which he presented-to Governor Went- 
worth, and in return for it obtained the act setting apart 
the town and the name. Antelope county in Nebraska 
received its name from the killing and eating of an ante- 
lope by a party of settlers in pursuit of some Indians. 
The village of Buck Creek, in Indiana, was so named 
because for several seasons a certain buck was seen in 
the vicinity of a creek near by. .Bear Creek, in the Yel- 
lowstone Park, was given its name by a party of ex- 
plorers who found a hairless cub on its banks; while a 
mountain peak in Colorado took its name Grizzly from 
an adventure which another company of explorers had 
with a full grown bear. Once upon a time a German 
hunter got lost in Pennsylvania in a locality which he 
described as a “hosensack,” a German word meaning a 
“breeches pocket.” The  name_ stuck, and afterwards 
when a town was established there it was called, and is 
called to this day, Hosensack. 





DISCUSSION. 


In the practical affairs of life, whether of sport or 
business, intelligent discussion of. their details adds in- 
cestimably to the sum total of human knowledge. No one 
possess all the knowledge on any given subject. 

It is true that in many of the mechanical arts there is a 
general acceptance of what constitutes their true theory 
and practice; but even they have many speculative fea- 
tures and are constantly undergoing the changes which 
are inseparable from true progress. But when it is con- 
sidered that artisans work in groups and that therefore 
their scientific and empirical knowledge is acquired under 
like conditions in the main, it is apparent that there is 
nc obstacle to their common acceptance and agreement 
concerning their common theme. ‘It is principally a mat- 
ter involving cause and effect’ as they relate to material 
things. Jt is quite different from matters of fancy. 
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In the realm of sports, particularly those of the dog and 
gun, rod and reel, boating and camping, etc., the personal 
equation is conspicuously dominant. The angler or 
hunter, to attain even a reasonable degree of Success, 
must seek his sport alone, or with a minimum of com- 
pany. The more members in a party whose purpose is to 
seek duck or deer, or to cast fly or frog, the less are its 
chances then of material success. 

From long usage and more or fess success from solitary 
effort the average sportsman becomes habituated to his 
own personal methods, and when the best methods of his 
sport come into question, he maintains his own opinions 
and methods sturdily against all opponents. This is an 
admirable trait of sportsmen, this generously frank 
characteristic to divulge freely the best information they 
have, and fearlessly to defend what they believe to be 
true. 

What knowledge pertaining to his craft the artisan 
acquires in groups from common observation, the sports- 
man acquires by individual experience as it pertains to his 
sport, and by discussion of it with his. fellows. 

Thus, while no one individual possesses all knowledge, 
a great many individual sportsmen may individually pos- 
sess bits of valuable knowledge which, when divulged, 
inures to the general benefit and progress of the guild. 
The profitable discussions in Forest AND STREAM and 
other journals through the weeks and years on all the 
innumerable phases of natural history, shooting, fishing, 
yachting, travel, camping, etc., illustrate the matter under 


consideration. 
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SENATOR Proctor has introduced for Senator Dilling- 
ham a bill to repeal the present game law of Alaska and 
to substitute for it a law which shall provide for nothing 
more than to prohibit the export of the heads, hides, or. 
carcasses of deer, moose, or caribou, except that a resi- 
dent, upon payment of a $25 license fee, or a non-resident, 
upon payment of a fee of $250, may export the heads, 
hides, and meat of two deer, moose, and caribou, and ‘no 
more. The proposed repeal of the existing law has grown 
out of the complaints of deprivation laid before the Sen- 
ate committee of investigation in Alaska last summer. 
Whatever may have been the merits of the case, with 
respect to the natives, the remedy for any existing evils 
surely may be found in some expedient less radical than 
the repeal of the law. This proposed substitute makes 
no note of the wild sheep which should have protection; 
nor does it make any note of the local marketing of 
game, which surely should be regulated. 

ne 

THE Washington Centennial Guard celebrated Wash- 
ington’s Birthday with a banquet in the Long Room of 
Fraunces’ Tavern, in this city, the room in which-Wash- 
ington took leave of his officers. In such a place, hal- 
lowed by association with the man who would not tell 
a lie, the spirit of truth holds sway, and the speakers last 
Monday confined themselves to the strictest’ - verifies. 
Among the important historical facts recalled by Mr. 
Louis F. Cornish, secretary of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, was this, that in 1740 lobsters ranged six fect 
long in New York Bay, and were of that size until ail 
the big ones were scared away from these waters by the 
commotion of the British fleet; and oysters in those days 
he said, were fourteen inches long. Truly we live in de- 
generate days; but it is a world of compensation; lobsters 
have decreased in size most deplorably, but when it comes 
to long bows the Sons are a hundred years in advance 
of their Revolutionary sires. 

2 

THE official reports tell us that for long continued 
severity the winter of 1903-4 surpasses any since the 
Weather Bureau was established. It has been a time of 
stress for the wood inhabitants, and disaster has over- 
whelmed the game supply throughout wide areas.. The 
attention of individuals and associations ‘concerned may 
now profitably be directed to restocking the covers which 
have been depleted. The Massachusetts Association is 
raising funds for the purpose of procuring live quail to 
put out this spring. The enterprise of restocking has 


been made extremely difficult of recent years by the arbi- 
trary intervention of the Department of Agriculture to 
prevent the transportation of live birds from the Indian 
Territory, and the Massachusetts people will probably 
find it simpler to raise funds than to discover a source of 
supply from which to draw theip birds," ” 
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Trails of the Pathfinders. 


I. —Introduction. 


Less than three hundred years ago a half dozen tiny 


~settlements, peopled by white men, dotted the western 


.Shores of the North Atlantic Ocean. The several vil- 
lages owed allegiance to nearly as many nations of 


-*Europe, each pf which had thrust out a hand to grasp, 


and if possibl¢ to hold, a~share of the wealth whicli 
might lie in the untrodden wilderness that stretched 
away from the sea shore to the unknown beyond. Even 
at that early day, travelers, chiefly missionaries, had 
penetrated the interio:, but however far they journeyed 
had found lands occupied only by wild beasts of the 
iorest or the prairie, and by the wild men who preyed 
Epon them. To the south, it was known that beyond 
this continent lay another ocean, but what this ocean 
was, what its extent, and what its limits, were still secrets. 

St. Augustine had been founded in 1565; and forty 
years later the French made their first settlement at 
Port Royal, in what is now Nova Scotia. In 1607 
Jamestown was founded; and only a year later the 
French established Quebec. The Pilgrims landed in 
Massachusets in 1620; and the first permanent settle- 
ment of the Dutch on the Island of Manhattan was in 
1623. But for many years after these dates the strug- 


. gling colonists had enough to do to keep body and 


soul together without attempting to discover what was 
beyond them—beyond the sound of the salt waves 
which beat upon the coast. Not until much later was 
any effort made to discover what lay in the vast in- 
terior. ; 
Time went on. The settlements 
pushed further and further inland. 
and one nation after another was crowded from its 
possessions, until, at length, the British owned all the 
settlements in eastern temperate America. The white 


increased. Men 
There were wars; 


- men still clung chiefly to the sea coast, and it was in 


western Pennsylvania that the French and Indians de- 
feated Braddock in 1755, George Washington being an 
officer under his command. 

A little later came the war of the Revolution, and a new 
people sprang into being in a land a little more than 
two hundred and fifty years known. This people, teem- 
ing with energy, kept reaching out in all directions for 
new things. As they increased in numbers they spread 
chiefly in the direction of least resistance. The native 
tribes were easier to displace than the French, who 
heid forts to the north, and the Spanish, who possessed 
territory to the south; and the temperate climate to- 
ward the west attracted them more than the cold of the 
north or the heat of the south. So the Americans 
pushed on always to the setting sun, and their early 
movements gave truth to Bishop Berkeley’s line, written 
long before and in an altogether different connec- 
tion, ‘Westward the course of Empire takes its way.” 
The Mississippi was reached, and little villages, oc- 
cupied by Frenchmen and their halfbreed children, be- 
gan to change, to be transformed into American towns. 
Yet in 1790, 95 per cent. of the population of the United 
States was on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Now came the Louisiana Purchase, and immediately 
after that the expedition across the continent by Mer- 
riweather Lewis and William Clark. The trip took two 
years’ time, and the reports brought back by the in- 
trepid .explorers, telling the wonderful story of what 
lay in the unknown beyond, greatly stimulated the im- 
agination of the western people. Long before this it 
had become known that the western ocean—the South 
Sea of an earlier day—extended north along the con- 
tinent, and that there was no connection here with 
India. It was known, too, that the Spaniards occupied 
the west coast. In 1790, Umfreville said: “That there 
are European traders settled among the Indians from 
the other side of the continent is without doubt. I, my- 
sclf, have seen horses with Roman capitals burnt in 
their tanks with a het iron. I likewise once szw a 
hanger with Spanish words engraved on the blade. 
Many other proofs have been obtained to convinc: 
us thu the Spaniards on the opposite side of the con 
tuent make ther inland peregrinatiors as well as 
ourselves.” 

Western travel and exploration, within the United 
States, began soon after the return of Lewis and Clark. 
The trapper, seeking for peltry—the rich furs so much 
in aemand in Europe—was the first to penetrate the un- 
knewn wilds; but close upon his heels followed the 
Indian trader, who used trapper and Indian alike io 
fill his purse. With the trapper and the trader, natur- 
alists vegan to push out into the west, studying the 
iavna and flora of the new lands. About the same 
time the possibilities of trade with the Mexicans in- 
cuced the beginning of the Santa Fe trade, that “Com- 
merce of the Prairies” which has been so fully 
written of by the intrepid spirits who took part in it. 
Meantime the Government continued to send out ex- 
peditions, poorly provided in many ways, scarcely 
armed, barely furnished with provisions. without means 
of making their way through the unknown and danger- 
ous regions to which they were sent, but led by heroes. 
, For forty years this work of investigation went on; 
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for forty years there took place a peopling of the new 
West by men who were in very deed the bravest and 
most adventurous of our brave and hardy border pop- 
luation. They scattered over the plains and through 
the mountains; they trapped the beaver and fought 
the Indian, and guided the explorers; and took to them- 
selves wives from among their very enemies, and raised 
up breods of hardy offspring, some of whom we may 
yet meet as we journey through the cattle and the 
farming country which used to be the far West. 

If ever any set of men played their part in subduing 
the wilderness, and in plowing the ground to receive 
its seed of settlement, and to rear the crop of civiliza- 
tion which is now being harvested, these men did thar 
work, and did it well. It is inconceivable that they 
should have had the foresight to know what they were 
doing; to imagine what it was to be that should come 
after them. They did not think of that. Like the 
bold, brave, hardy men of all times, and of all countries, 
they did the work that lay before them, bravely, faith- 
fully, and well, without any special thought of the dis- 
tant future; surely without any regrets for the past. 
As the years rolled by, sickness, battle, the wild animal, 
starvation, murder, death in some form, whether sud- 
den or lingering, struck them down singly or by scores; 
and that a man had been “rubbed out,” was cause for 
a sigh of regret or a word of sorrow from his com- 
panions, who forthwith saddled up and started on 
some journey of peril, where their fate might be what 
his had been. 

At the end of forty years the first series of these 
exploratory journeys came to an end. Gold was dis- 
covered in California. The Mexican War took place. 
This was not unexpected, for in the Southwest, about 
the Pueblos of Taos and Santa Fé, skirmishings and 
quarrels between the Spanish-Indian inhabitants, and 
the rough mountaineers and teamsters from the States 
had already given warning of a conflict soon to come. 

Now, well-traveled wagon roads crossed the con- 
cinent, and a stream of westward immigration that 
seemed to have no end. Before long there came 
Indian wars. The immigrants imposed upon the sav- 
ages, ill-treated their wives, and were truculent and 
overbearing to their men. Indians stole from the im- 
migrants, and drove off their horses. Then began a 
season of conflict, which by one tribe and another, 
yet with many intermissions, lasted almost down to our 
own day. For the most part, these Indian wars are 
well within the memory of living men. They have been 
told of by those who saw them and were a part of them. 

Of the travelers who marched westward over the 
arid plains, during the period which intervened be- 
tween the return of Lewis and Clark and the establish- 
ment of the old California trail, and of the earlier 
northmen, who trafficked for the beaver in Canada, a 
few left records of their journeys; and of these records, 
many are most interesting reading, for they are simple, 
faithful narratives of the every-day life of travelers 
through unknown regions. To American's they are of 
especial interest, for they tell of a time when one-half 
of the continent which now teems with population had 
no inhabitants. The acres which now contribute freely of 
food that subsists the world; the mountains which now 
echo to the rattle of machinery, and the shot of the 
blast which lays bare millions of precious metal; the 
waters which are churned by the propeller blades, 
transporting all the varied products of the land to their 
markets; the forests, which, alas! in too many sec- 
tions, no longer rustle to the breeze, but have been 
swept away to make room for farms and town sites— 
all these were then undisturbed and natural, as they 
had been for a thousand years. Of the travelers who 
passed over the vast stretches of prairie or mountain, 
or woodland, many saw the possibilities of this vast 
land, and prophesied as to what might be wrought here, 
when, in the dim and distant future, which none could 
yet foresee, settlements should have pushed out from the 
east and occupied the land. Yet, up to within a very 
few years, no one, perhaps, conceived of that land’s 
possibilities. 


It seems fitting in this year when the celebration of the 
ene hundredth anniversary of the acquisition of the 
Louisiana Purchase is. being held, that we should take 
a glance backward to something more than a century 
ago, and should review, even though very briefly, some 
of the work that was done by the pioneer travelers in 
the West. Nor does there seem a more effective or 
more just way to do this than to let some of these 


‘travelers tell the story of their journeyings very much 


in their own way. 

The books that were written concerning this new land 
are mostly long out of print, and difficult of access; 
yet each one of them is well worth perusal. Of the 
authors from whom we shall quote, some bear names 
still familiar, even though their works have been lost 
sight of. Some of them ’made discoveries of great in- 
terest in one branch or other of science. At a later 
day some attained fame. Parkman's first essay in liter- 
ature was his story of “The California and Oregon 
Trail,” a fitting introduction to the many fascinating 
volumes that he contributed later to the early history 
of America; while in Washington Irving, one of the 
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greatest of America’s historians and essayists, was 
found a marrator who should first tell connectedly of 
the fur trade of the Northwest, and the adventures of 
Bonneville. 

Not only are many of the books of that day out of 
print and hard-to obtain, but some of them have been 
forgotton by all except the student whose interest in 
the early West is sufficient to induce him to consult 
the bibliophiles who know these volumes. Their 
names are found now and then in the footnotes oi some 
history, but except for this they are forgotton—as much 
unknown as if they had never been written. “Astoria,” 
the “Tour of the Prairies,” and the “Adventures of 
Bonneville,” remain classics, to be sure, and Parkman's 
first volume has not been lost sight of. Yet Caron and 
Henry, of the north, Gregg and Kendall, who pictured 
the early trade between St. Louis and the Spanish 
settlements, with Ruxton and Garrard, and Farnham, 
and ‘Townshend, and Parker, and many others who, a> 
traders, tourists, naturalists and explorers, traversed 
these unknown wilds in the early days, and who leit 
vivid records of the conditions which then prevailed, 
have almost wholly passed from the memory -of the 
generz! public. 

Beside the books that were published in those times, 
there were written also accounts, usually in the form 
of diaries, or of notes kept from day to day of the 
happenings in the life of this or that individual, which 
are full of interest, because they give us pictures of 
one phase and another of the early travel, or hunting 
adventures, or trading with the Indians. Such private 
and personal accounts, never for the public eye, are to- 
day of extreme interest; and it is fortunate that an 
American student, the late Dr. Elliott Coues, has 
given us matchless volumes which tell the stories of 
some of these diarists. Dr. Coues’ editions of Lewis 
and Clark, Pike and Long, and his publication of the 
diary of Jacob Fowler, of Alexander Henry, the 
younger, and of Charles Larpenteur, are contributions 
to our history of the winning of the greater West, whose 
value is only now beginning to be appreciated. It is 
gratifying to see that a younger man has arisen who 
is likely to follow in the footsteps of the illustrious 
predecessors, to take up the work which Dr. Coues 
laid down; and we hope that Capt. Hiram Chittenden 
will find time and inclination to carry forward, through 
many years, his studies of the old-time West. 

The articles which are to follow contain much of 
history which is old, but which, to the average Ameri- 
can, will prove absolutely new. Fond of reading though a 
man may be, he finds it impossible nowadays to keep up 
with the flood of literature that pours from the presses, 
and he has little time to devote either to hunting up 
these old books or to reading them after they have 
been unearthed. One may imagine himself very much 
interested in the old West, familiar with its history 
and devoted to its study, but it is not until he has gone 
through volume after volume of this ancient literature 
that he realizes how greatly his knowledge lacks pre- 
cision, and how much he still has to learn concerning 
that country whose centenary is now about to be cele- 
brated. 


The work that the early travelers did, and the books 
they published, showed to the public of their day the 
conditions which existed in the West, caused its settle- 
ment, and led to the slow discovery of its mineral 
treasures, and the slower appreciation of its possibili- 
ties to the farmer and stock-raiser. Each of these 
volumes had its readers, and of the readers of each 
we may be sure that some, or many, attracted by the 
graphic descriptions of the new land, determined that 
they, too, would push out into it; they, too, would 
share in the wealth which it spread out with lavish 
hand. 

It is all so long ago that we who are busy with a 
thousand modern interests, care little about who con- 
tributed to the greatness of the country which we in- 
habit, and the prosperity which we enjoy. But there 
was a day, which men alive may still remember, a day 
of strong men, of brave women, hardy pioneers, and 
true hearts, who ventured forth into the wilderness, 
braving many dangers that were real, and many more 
that were imaginary, yet to them seemed very real, oc- 
cupied the land, broke up the virgin soil, and peopled 
a wilderness. . 

How can the men and women of this generation— 
dwellers in cities, or in peaceful villages, or on smiling 
farms—realize what those pioneers did—how they 
lived? .He must have possessed stern determination 
and firm courage, who, to better the condition of those 
dearest to him, risk their comfort—their very lives— 
on the hazard of a settlement in the unknown wilder- 
ness. The woman who accompanied this man bore an 
equal part in the struggle, with devoted helpfulness, 
encouraging him in his strife with nature, or cheering 
him in defeat. It the school of self-reliance and hardi- 
hood in which their children were reared gave them 
little of the love of books, it built strong character 
and made-them worthy successors of courageous 
parents.. We may not comprehend how long and fierce 
was the struggle with the elements, with the bristling 
forest, with the unbroken soil; how hard and wearing 
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the annoyance of wild beasts, the anxiety as to climate, 
the fear of the prowling savage. Yet the work was 
done, and to-day, from the Alleghenies to the Pacific, 
we behold its results. I 

Through hard experience these pioneers had come 
to understand life. They possessed a due sense of 
proportion. They saw the things which were essential; 
they scorned those which were trivial. If, judged by 
certain standards, they were rough and uncouth, if they 
spoke a strange tongue, wore odd apparel, and lived 
narrow lives, they were yet practicing—albeit uncon- 
sciously—the virtues—unflinching courage, sturdy in- 
dependence and helpfulness to their neighbors—which 
made America what it is. ‘ 

In the work of travel and exploration in that far 
West of which we used to read, the figure which stands 
out boldest and most heroic of all is unnamed. Beard- 
ed, buckskin-clad, with rough fur cap, or kerchief 
tied about his head, wearing powder horn and_ bail 
pouch, and scalping knife, and carrying his trusty Haw- 
kins rifle, the trapper—the coureur des bois—was the 
man who did the first work in subduing the wild West, 
the man who laid the foundations on which its present 
civilization is built. 

All honor to this nameless hero. We shall meet him 
often as we follow the westward trail. 

Geo. Brrp GRINNELL. 





Floating Down the Mississippi. 


VI.—Some Peopie of the River—II. 


In the neighborhood of Cape Girardeau one notices the 
first reaches of the great swamp region of the Mississippi 
Basin. Heretofore there have been occasional trees on 
which ivy and grape vines grow, but now there is, on the 
west bank, a considerable stretch of swampy thicket, the 
leaves of which hang on limp stems and the scattered 
trees are embraced by deadly parasites which inevitably 
give an appearance of sadness to the landscape—at least 
so to my eyes, for of all horrible things, a parasite is the 
worst, even though it be fruitful and flower bearing. The 
grace is never so luxuriant as when twining over a frame 
harmlessly, and the loveliest creepers do not spend their 
lives combating with a victim in their coils. It seems 
to me that the feeling of melancholy which is in the 
southern climate comes of this feature in nature more 
than from anything else. 

Doubtless there are signs of the South far north of the 
Cape, for Missouri with its lowlands and its mountains 
contains much that is from the South, and much that is 
from the North as well—an ideal State for those who 
would have two climates in one, but, forewarned by the 
alluvial maps, one looks more keenly about himself as 
he nears the locality at which the geographical change 
takes place. One would know without a map, after a 
time, that he had passed from between the bluffs of the 
upper Mississippi, for he would miss the beautiful— 
wonderfully beautiful—effects given by bare stone of 
rocky cliffs in the distance to the east as seen between 
the branches of waving willows at intervals—a circum- 
stance the cartographers as early as 1713 did not fail to 
note, but for which modern commercial map makers have 
no eye. 

Thousands of maps showing the Mississippi have been 
made. Those by the Mississippi River Commission are 
gratifyingly accurate, and exceeding useful to the skiff 
traveler, even if the channel has shifted through some of 
the towns along the route, and gone to the far side of 
the islands since they were drawn, but they show the 
lines of the bluffs, where the willows and swamps are, 
and name the sloughs and landings. The first explorers 
had none of these, of course, and if any directions at all, 
it was a name and a feW lines done on a piece of bark, 
with moons and suns to indicate the time it would take to 
go from one rude landmark to another. Later, the fron- 
tiersman, if he carried anything besides a compass to 
show the way, had rude wood engravings on which the 
picture of a house indicated a town, a picture of buffaloes, 
the prairie, and perhaps a tomahawk to show where to 
keep unusually keen lookout. It may be said that the 
modern fashion of locating scenes by money-order post- 
offices and railroad lines is best; perhaps so, but one, at 
least, did not enter the lower valley without a tinge of 
regret that so much of the old had been buried in the 
shifting sandbars. In a hundred years someone else will 
come down this stream, and seeing wide cultivated fields 
where the maps of 1900 show “lands liable to be flooded” 
tc have been, will offer similar regrets as to the things 
that are before my eyes. What wonderful days will those 
of the nineteenth century be a thousand years hence! 

On October 14 Jack and I reached the outlet of Big 
Lake, at the Mississippi Cairo ferry landing. Had we 
known, we could have saved miles by that slough from 
Buffalo Island. The City of McGregor was going over in 
a few minutes, so I crossed on her, and went into Cairo 
with its “Egypt Electric Railway Company” and other 
things eastern. Cairo is a water-level town, protected by 
a levee, at which, during high waters, there is always an 
anxious watch kept lest a crevasse occur, and the place 
and the houses be floated around among themselves. 
Naturally in a town built on silt, at the junction of two 
such streams as the Mississippi and Ohio, one does not 
expect to see buildings of magnificent appearance—and 
he does not. The residents nod to the stranger and say 
“howdy,” and the stores sell anything from groceries to 
drygoods in the country district fashion. At one butcher 
shop I was told a tough piece of meat “was the finest 
clover-fed beef I ever put in my mouth, and such a kind 
as the blink-blank chap down the street never thought of 
keeping.” Three men scurried round to cut a thirty-five 
cent chunk off, and a silver dollar like to have stumped 
the change man. 

_We camped at the mouth of Big Lake slough for the 
night, and welcomed its unstained waters after the steady 
diet of Mississippi mud. 

In the morning, when we had passed the mouth of the 
Ohio, there was a decided change in the appearance of 
the river. The increased depth was probably the cause 
of this, but it may have been the strong wind that sent 
US$ scurrying to a sandbank to look around for a place to 
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wait. Not finding any, we crept along close to the land, 
and far behind saw a certain D liner skiff, with a canvas 
“hog pen” over the stern. There were two men in it, 
and it was evident that they were coming in our trail, for 
the one at the oars rowed rapidly, pushing instead of 
pulling, and so having an easy view ahead. Not finding a 
place to our satisfaction, Jack and I managed to keep in- 
shore and get on some miles, and toward night reached 
Putney Bend, ten miles from Cairo, where we found S. 
M. Sugg and James N. Poole selling medicine from a 
cabinboat. Sugg is an ex-Rough Rider of Roosevelt’s 
Volunteers, and Poole a remarkable river man, wearing 
a white collar. When asked what he was doing, he 
answered that he was doing everybody he could—prob- 
ably a not inaccurate cescripticn of himself. He had 
“worked most of the smaller river towns” for years, and 
both men were cheerful over the presp-ct before them on 
the river, for their medicines were going rapidly in ex- 
change for everything from flour to young turkeys and 
cash. One trading on the river must be prepared to 
accept anything in payment for his goods, Cash is not 
always to be had at the plantation landings, where the 
cabinboats do most of their business. 

We were just nicely acquainted with the medicine men 
when along came a light blue-eyed man, with a coat on 
his arm and a little yellow dog—the whole outfit an ex- 
ample of “protective coloring” for the river bank. He 
went to the houseboat and wanted to join them—“would 
work his way.” Refused, he asked me if I didn’t want 
someone to pull my boat for me, and my pardner gave 
_ no opportunity by saying there was no opening in his 

Oat. 

The cabinboat gave him something to eat, and he ate 
so hungrily that it was plain his fare had been hard lately: 
Late in the “evening” Jack and I made up a lunch for 
him and gave him a quarter, for if he really was in straits 
it was a hard place to be so. 

Jack meantime had taken out his rifle and carried it on 
his shoulder up and down as he did camp work, finally 
putting up a stick and taking lengthy aim punched a char- 
coal spot. “Well, he can shoot, if he does wear glasses!” 
our visitor said. 

The D liner (an Illinois river type of craft) came 
down at this time, and, as Sugg said, the man “was belly- 
aching about the wind.” He claimed to be a fisherman, 
and refused to take the man with the dog on board. The 
dog, by the way, “belonged to my daughter, who was 
twelve years old when she died, and she raised it herself 
on a bottle, so you won’t blame me for taking care of 
it.” He disappeared and then the “fisherman” in the 
I) liner said he wouldn’t camp on shore or the main- 
land, but only on islands. Jack, with his all in the Jo- 
boat, was for starting right on, but I refused, and at dusk 
we saw the D liner come ashore just around the bend 
below us in response to a hail from our man with the 
dog. It was plain that the men were pardners. 

We went up to the cabinboat, and with our duffle on 
board her, and the boats locked, slept securely enough. 
But it was not pleasant to know that these two genuine 
river rats were in the vicinity. 

On the following morning we ran out to a passing 
houseboat, learned that it was a fisherman outfit on the 
way down to the Obion, some miles below Carruthers- 
ville, where Jack was going, so we kept in sight of them 
for the next few days, sometimes ahead, sometimes be- 
hind, passing the time of day once in a while, and learn- 
ing that the D liner had come out of the Ohio just ahead 
of them. For five,days the skiff was either just before 
or just behind us, running into sloughs if we stopped, 
and waiting for us to pass, and then dropping into our 
wake. It went into a rag-boat outfit off Point Pleasant 
on the 21st, stayed there an hour, and then stopped in a 
slough just above Tiptonville until Jack and I passed by, 
and moving out to the mouth of the slough where our 
course could be watched, if that is what was wanted. 

To be dogged by river rats nearly a hundred miles is 
not a pleasant experience, nor one conducive to good 
temper, especially when one has a note-book full of the 
desperate crimes committed along the river. As for 
instance : 

A few years ago a storeboat owned by one Summers 
was expected to arrive at Reel Foot, a sister of the store- 
keeper’s wife having received a letter that it was coming, 
and would be in about a certain date. The date came and 
went by, and no news was heard of them, and then one 
day a boat came down to the landing, and the man 
aboard asked some of the men ashore if they didn’t want 
to bay some potatoes, of which he had a number of bags 
full. The men went aboard, found the potatoes to their 
liking, and some bags were purchased. One of the buyers 
was the brother-in-law of the storekeeper, and gazing 
around him, remarked: 

“Why, this looks like Summer’s boat?” 

“I bought it of a man named Summers,” was the boat- 
man’s reply. 

“There’s his toolchest, too—buy that?” another man 
asked, and then, suspicion being aroused, more questions 
were asked, terminated abruptly by the storeman grab- 
bing a gun behind the counter and ordering them off. 
“Of course they went, not being armed or nothing.” 
Then the boat turned loose and dropped down the river. 
It was not out of sight before word came that Summers 
had been found murdered in the river; whereupon a lot 
of men with guns ran down the river bank and caught up 
with the boat as it landed just above Carruthersville. 
The man within was captured, and when the sacking on 
the floor was moved, the stains of the crime were found. 
Both victims had been cut to death with an ax—a favorite 
river weapon. The man was sentenced to a considerable 
term in the penitentiary, but escaped. He had come to 
the houseboat “to work his passage.” The murder was 
done in the bloody miles below Cairo. 

Storeboats are favorite game with the river outlaws, 
and the storeboatmen tell fearful stories of the expe- 
riences of their kind. 

Just above New Madrid Jack and I stopped at Bessie 
Landing, and Robison, a storeboat man, entertained us 
with some choice selections of river life, beginning right 
at that landing. 

“See those niggers!” he said, just at dusk, “they go 
way out around thataway because of that man getting 
killed up there on those bank steps last spring.” 

“How’s that?” I asked. 
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“Well, you see, there was some brothers been to a 
whiskey boat, I expect, and borrowed a board off the 
old man Redmond—he fished for a living—who had his 
cemp there, to shoot craps on. It got dark and they 
asked for the lamp of the old man’s boy, who was getting 
supper, and the boy wouldn’t, so they up .and shot the 
chimney off and tried to get the dog. The old man, down 
after a pail of water here, heard the boy yell, grabbed a 
corn knife that long” [about two feet] “and like to have 
killed one of the boys, till the other shot him, and then 
they put ten or twelve bullets into him. They’re out on 
bail now, I expect. And say, there’s that case of What’s- 
his-name now—I’ll ask my wife. Myra, what’s the name 
of that man the niggers killed down to Bluejay Landing 
—why, yes, you do—that Cincinnati storeboat man—oh, 
yes, Don Bartlett, they got him last April—” 

“My goodness!” said Jack, rising from behind the store- 
boat stove, and going for our skiffs on the trot. He got 
my revolver, and sat the rest of the evening with it in 
his hands, saying, “By gracious, I want something to pro- 
tect myself with!” a 

It made the old man nervous, and me, too, to listen to 
such stories at a landing where the negroes go way out 
around in order to avoid stepping on the sands that had 
been stained with blood. It gives a sense of realism to 
such stories not found elsewhere, and makes the river a 
very lonely place to the fearful ones. But one takes com- 
fort in the fact that if a man shoots a marauder he is not 
likely to be punished for it, even if murder. But he must 
be careful, else he is likely to be fined for carrying a 
revolver. The second mate of the steamer Stacker Lee 
killed a roustabout at Tiptonville last spring, and he’s 
been under bonds ever since to answer the charge of 
carrying a revolver contrary to law. 

The Obion River houseboat passed Bessie just before 
dark, and on the following morning the wind drove her 
ashore for shelter, opposite New Madrid, and we fol- 
lowed, overtaking her, because Jack wanted company to 
Carruthersville, as I was to leave him at Tiptonville, in 
order to take a look at Reel Foot Lake and the Sunk 
Lands. The wind increased after we put out on the fol- 
lowing morning, but Jack and I refused to remain behind 
the sandbar just below the dull, but historically interest- 
ing, New Madrid, having stopped behind the one at Hick- 
man, and breathed sand for hours because of the wind, 
so we crossed to the caving banks on the west side, and 
followed them to what seemed a fine chance for a cut-off 
of miles. Water was just pouring through a chute. 

Just the day before we had run Winchester Chute, com- 
ing out where Island No. to used to be, scraping our 
keel¢ on its historic sands, but this seemed so much bet- 
ter than that narrow and shallow place that it seemed 
worth risking; so in we went, Jack in the lead. 

When Jack began to use a pole and push and grunt and 
swear, I tied up, and after a while waded in to help tow 
through the quicksand. A long hour we passed there, 
but I happened to find a channel and only scraped the 
bottom once with my boat. The old keelboatman said, 
“Never take a chute on a falling river.” It’s good advice 
for modern skiffmen as well on the mighty river—unless 
he’s anxious to know quicksand bars from the inside. 

The days on the river had not been without their physi- 
cal effects upon Jack and me. The coffee to which I 
was not used upset my stomach, and it took time to get 
in focus for the grease which Jack put into even fat fresh 
beef fora pot roast, of which we had several, but by quit- 
ting the coffee for strong lemonade—to Jack’s disgust !—and 
standing over my frying pan with ceaseless vigilance, in 
order to keep lard from my share of the beef, I was able 
to keep fairly in trim until Jack invested in some “Black- 
berry Tonic” at Robison’s houseboat. I tasted the stuff 
to the extent of a teaspoonful, and Jack drank the rest, 
with the result that we were both knocked endwise, the 
“tonic” being just enough to upset systems that had come 
to be nicely balaaced by the hardship and different kind 
of strain to what they were used. I was ready to go in- 
doors for a while, and Tiptonville, a cotton town, the 
only river gate to the Sunk Lands of Tennessee, offered 
an opportunity to rest and settle down preparatory for 
the swamp lands of eastern Arkansas; so there I stopped, 
while Jack went on the twenty odd miles to his destina- 
tion at Carruthersville with the Obion River houseboat. 
Almost the last thing he said to me was: 

“I’m going to have me a boat next spring, and I’ll live 
on the river next winter. That’s the kind of a life for 
an old man like me. I can repair watches, tinware, and 
do little bits of carpentering and mechanical work.” In an 
open Jo-boat the river life had not been overly hard; that 
in a houseboat would be perfectly comfortable, without 
a doubt, for old Jack, especially in a boat such as he 
would make. 

A river man is oftenest made in just this way; he starts 
down the stream looking, in good faith, for work, dis- 
covers a life so cheap, comfortable and laborless in the 
homes of the cabin people whom he meets that his heart 
yearns for it; so he saves and buys himself a cabinboat, 
or builds it, and a new inhabitant of the river appears. 

RayMonp S. SPEARS. 


More Cases of “It Just Happened So.” 


In Forest AND STREAM of February 13 there is an edi- 
torial entitled, “Crockett, Scott and the Coon.” It shows 
that to Scott and not to Crockett was originally applied 
the coon story, but that it somehow was credited to 
Crockett, and to Crockett it will doubtless stick for all 
time. In the same issue—and only four pages beyond it 
—Mr. Wm. J. Long illustrates the correctness of the edi- 
torial contention. Again, when Mr. Brown precipitated 
the trouble about the red gods, and claimed that Kipling 
was “all off” in his line about “a couch of new pulled 
hemlock,” and that such a couch wasn’t fit to sleep on, 
and was never the choice of an experienced camper-out— 
or words to that effect—one had but to turn back a pa: 
or two in that yery issue to find an innocent correspend- 
ent describing his welcome camp bed made of that identi- 
cal material. C. H. Ames, 


‘All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office, 
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In Old Virginia. 
XX.— Woodcock and Miscellany. 


AFTER days of continuous hunting Roscoe became 
pretty well used up. 

His greatest difficulty appeared to be an acute attack 
of that “tired feeling,” which would cause him to sit 
down every few moments. 

On the start he would seem able and enthusiastic, but 
it was run a little way, then sit down, over and over 
again until I would be torn between pity and wrath. 

He exasperated me so one morning by leaving a 
warm trail to go sit down, that I took a brush to him, 
applying it mildly, When I next saw him it was at the 
house where he had gone immediately after the pun- 
ishment to nurse his offended dignity. 

Some neighbors, who had a bird dog, were notified 
that we needed help, and one morning a young mem- 
ber of the family came over to take a hunt with us, 
bringing the dog. 

The small boy and his companion, as usual, brought 
me the news of the third arrival. Clattering up to the 
room, where 1 was getting into my corduroys, they 
began in the regular order, the white boy first, as is 
always the case when the white boy is southern born. 
No one loves the worthy negro—ot all ages and sex— 
more than the southerner, but though the devotion may 
be akin to idolatry, the youthful southerner insists on 
being the head of the procession at all times, and under 
all circumstances. 

It was evident from their hasty approach, and ex- 
cited appearance that they believed themselves in pos- 
session of information of more than ordinary im- 
portance, and the small boy began, at once, as the 
door flew open from their combined assault while the 
little darkey twisted his face and wrung his hands, im- 
patient to begin on the better story, which he knew he 
would tell when his turn came. 

“Oh, Papa! Dey’s a man tums to da’ a huntin’ wiv 
you, an’ he bringed de funniest doggy I eveh did see. 
It’s all white, wif little spots on it, an’, Papa! it laffs 
all de time.” 

Rather a remarkable dog, I thought, as I turned to 
the other boy. 

“Hit a jimbah-jawed dawg, Suh, a pointah. Its toofs, 
dey stick out of hits mouf in front, en’ dat wat make 
him say hit laffin’.” 

~*Taint a jimmmy-jaw dog ’tall,” was the indignant 
response, “it a spatty dog, an’ it do laff all de time, 
cause I saw it myself, I did. Tum on Feddie, yes do 
see the funny dog aden.” And forgiving and forget- 
ting as children should—both young and old—they 
clattered back down the stairs. On going down I 
found the visitor to be a pleasant mannered young 
fellow, whom the Esquire called “Jack,” and the dog 
just about what the small boy had described. A little 
speckled pointer bitch, with the kindest of eyes, but 
a most sinisted looking mouth, caused by a protruding 
under jaw. “Jimber-jawed,” his master called the pe- 
culiarity, as had the little darkey, but the expression 
was an addition to my vocabulary, as I had never 
heard the word before. 

From a front view the little dog’s head looked very 
much like it might be that of a fifteen or twenty pound 
pike, but as is often the case, we found it a much better 
character than its general appearance would indicate. 

Everything being in readiness we got.away at once, 
leaving our poor, old worn out dog at home to rest 
up a bit. The first game started was a rabbit, at which 
the young man and I took a shot at the same moment. 
We laughed hilariously to see it go end over end for 
a distance of ten feet or more, like a tumbler turning 
handsprings, but when we went to retrieve it from 
the patch of weeds into which it had pitched, and could 
not so much as find a bit of fur, the hilarity subsided. 

It was quite a while before we found game again, 
but when we did, it was woodcock. The boys, with the 
dog, were in the edge of a thicket, near the branch, 
while I was keeping along parallel with them, in the 
open. The ground had been frozen, but the sun was 
shining brightly now, melting it and making the walk- 
ing hard. The dog pointed, and my companions called 
to me, but as the cover was very thick where they 
were, and the ground soft and marshy between us, con- 
cluded not to go to them, but let them put up the game 
which I could mark down if it came my way. 

Sending the dog in, she flushed a woodcock which 
came out in the open on my side, turned and flew 
straight away along the edge of the timber and into 
the woods beyond. Protected from me by the dis- 
tance, and from my companions by the trees, it went 
away unmoiested. Following on we found it among 
the larger timber, and it flushed again just as the dog 
found its trail. It was my good fortune to be in the 
best position for a shot, which I made with promptness 
and success, as much to the delight of my companions 
as to my own. 

Continuing in the woods the little dog again found 
game signs, which her master at once pronounced an- 
other woodcock. Patiently and surely she worked out 
the trail, which led into a swampy thicket where the 
weeds and swamp grass were nearly shoulder high, and 
finally put up another bird. I was close on and had 
a fair shot, but being a bit excited, shot too quick with 
the right, making a bad miss, but gathering myself in 
time made a clean kill with the left. As I smoothed 
out the soft, brown plumage of the beautiful pair of 
birds, my sensations were the same as those which 
pervade the soul of the small boy when he gazes upon 
his first pair of ret-topped boots, only less intense. We 
finished out the day pleasantly, and had further suc- 
cess, but the woodcock incident was, by far, the best 
of it. 

One beautiful morning, the Esquire being prevented 
from accompanying me by some business that demanded 
his attention, I took the dog and started off alone. Al- 
though out of condition, the dog seemed both eager 
and willing on the start, but after getting quite a dis- 
tance from the house suddenly concluded that he did 
not feel like work, and quietly sneaked back home. 
The manner, more than the fact, of the desertion filled 
me with wrath, for it was net until | had hunted back 
and forth through the meanest kind of cover for nearly 


half an hour, with the expectation of finding him stand- 
ing birds, that the truth finally dawned upon me. Act- 
ing wisely, I should have immediately followed -suit, 
but tired, hot, and mad, I made up my mind that no 
sneaking, lazy dog should spoil my hunt, and facing 
about started in to walk up something, if it took all 
day. “To act in haste, is to repent at leisure,” is one 
of the old saws which has long needed revising. It is 
often repent in haste, too, as I did that morning 
after a few miles of about as rough walking as a man 
could imagine with a warm sun beating down, but re- 
pentance did not bring discretion, so I kept at it until 
high noon without seeing feather or fur. 

The truant dog lay stretched full length in the sun, 
and started up to welcome me on my arrival home, 
but though I said nothing, he seemed reminded of some 
important matter needing his attention under the house, 
where he hastilly retreated after one look at my re- 
proachful eye. The small boy’s mother was about to 
start for a walk, but delayed to see that I was duly 
refreshed and sympathized with, after which she in- 
vited me to accompany her—and carry the gun—say- 
ing we could probably save my reputation yet. And 
within 200 yards of the house, inspired to renewed 
effort by her confidence, I jumped three rabbits, two of 
which I killed. 

“Well, they beat nothing,” I said, as we started back 
to the house after our walk. “Indeed they do,” was the 
encouraging reply. “Why, Auntie will be delighted. She 
prefers rabbit to any game you kill, and we always laugh 
because her first question—if she does not see your re- 
turn—is, ‘How many rabbits did he get?’” 

As Auntie was a bright little lady, helpful to all, and 
youthful in spite of her four score and more years, this 
information was very pleasing. Altogether, the day, 
which had begun so badly, had been saved. 

Having set forth freely and frankly the transgressions 
and shortcomings of Roscoe the dog, it is but just to him 
that his fine plays also be chronicled. His ability to cover 
ground and speed in the field, to which T have referred, 
was only equalled by the speed with whieh his master 
could slide up and down the entire scale from good to 
infamous. In one short hunt he would have you coveting 
him as you never coveted a dog; indifferent to him, and 
longing to shoot him with both barrels, large shot, close 
range. His general average was good, and he was one 
of the most beautiful and graceful dogs I ever shot over; 
but, like good bacon, he ran in streaks, and the streaks 
were thin and close together. 

On one occasion when we had been a-field some time, 
and he had not endeared himself to me by anything like 
commendable effort, he found what appeared to be a 
very cold trai! in the edge of a strip of woods about halt 
a mile in width. Without a break he worked on that cold 
scent—which had probably been left early in the morning 
and it was now noon—following the devious windings in 
and out through the heavy timber and thick undergrowth, 
through to the other side of the wood, across a wide, 
much-traveled road, and half across a stubble field, where 
he came up with the game—a covey of birds—and this 
with a gale blowing at right angles with his general 
course. 

On another occasion, after scattering a covey, we were 
going on to other cover, when the dog, at full speed, 
stopped as though he had run against a stone wall. We 
were in the pines, and the ground was covered with 
heavy matted grass. Backing a few steps, the dog threw 
his head high in the air, turned at right angles to the 
course he had been traveling, and walked straight to a 
single bird, on a wind scent which must have been slight, 
as the bird was buried deep down in the grass and lying 
close. The distance we estimated at thirty yards. 

On yet another occasion, he performed a really remark- 
able feat, one that I had heard of dogs doing, but had 
never seen, that of standing a bird while retrieving. It 
was late one afternoon when we stumbled on a covey of 
birds in a pine thicket, which scattered down in the edge 
of the trees, some of them in what had been a road, now 
abandoned and grown over with grass and weeds. Thc 
first bird pointed by the dog flew straight down the road 
and was killed. As usual, the dog dashed away at the 
report, and had the bird almost before it struck the 
ground. He had gone straight down the road and put 
up another bird jus‘: before reaching the dead one. Re- 
turning, he pursued the same ‘route, but when nearly. to 
me slowed up, circled out to the edge of the road, came 
on a few steps, then went back into the road again, where 
he faced about-in the direction he had come, and pointed 
a bird, still.holding the dead bird in his mouth. Had he 
been my dog I would have assaulted the man who dared 
to ask the price at which I’d sell that dog. 

The last bit of sport impressed upon my mind was that 
enjoyed in the snow. Six or eight imthes of “the beauti- 
ful” had fallen over night, and the siin coming out in the 
morning made the world a thing, of beauty. No one 
knows the possibility of snow as a beautifier unless he 


. has seen it “far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.” 


Here, without spot or blemish, it’ lies spread over the 
land, covering unsightly bare. plaé®s, rounding sharp 
angles, transforming blackened stumps into marble pillars 
—a mantle of pure charity. 

The few denizens of field and forest who venture forth 
add interest without marring beauty by the quaint signs 
they leave to tell of their passing. We were more inter- 
ested in the numerous signs of the little folk than any- 
thing else, and it was while engaged in trying to find 
out where the tracks of a rabbit led to that we ran into a 
covey of birds. They were in a sunny spot, apparent!y 
feeding, and scattered on the flush. Paying careful atten- 
ticn to a pair getting up together near-by, I dropped one 
straight away, and the other up over my left shoulder as 
it rose to clear the edge of a near-by thicket. Following 
the survivors the dog found a single, which) flew so 
straight away the shot was almost like that at a stationary 
target, but as easy shots were not my forte, I missed 
with both~barrels. The next-bird proved to be one of my 
favorites, going to the left, and was killed. .Two more 
were all we could find, one of which flushed wild.and was 
killed by the best shot of the day,-and the other. requiring 


two shots, both well placed, before stopping. But the real. 


fun of.the trip was afforded by a rabbit jumped)on a 


steep hillside. The course it. saw (fit to pursue: took it. 


around my companion—the Esquire—and he concluded 
to do a little shooting. Swinging the big single barrel 


down from his ‘shoulder, he took deliberate aim, but 
holding a little low, only succeeded in throwing about a 
bushel of snow on the rabbit, which ran on, giving me 
two long shots, neither of which took effect. It then 
turned back and ran straight for my companion again, 
who had made no move to reload his gun. He seldom 
carried more than two or three shells, and now could not 
remember the pocket they were in. As the rabbit bor= 
down on him he jerked open his coat and searched pocket 
after pocket, slapping himself like a man fighting bees, 
and, failing to find a cartridge, when the rabbit was al- 
most upon him, clubbed the gun and tried to land a 
blow as it sped by, but without success. That rabbit did 
not come back. 

It was like breaking home ties when the time of de- 
parture rolled around. There was so much to leave, 
aside from the loved ones, and so much to carry, beside 
what we brought. When every trunk and bag was filled 
to overflowing, the small boy arrived with his load of 
invaluables, which just had to go. Some half dozen.guns 
of his own manufacture, a small ladder, a bundle of fish- 
poles, an iron wagon tire, a dozen oranges from the 
osage hedge, a live terrapin, an iron plow point, and some 
dozen or so other articles equal in value and utility, com- 
posed his contribution. 

On leaving home a walk of two or three blocks was 
an effort, and now, as I swung along, walking from 
preference the three miles to the station, I felt that ten 
miles would only suffice to take the edge off of my keen de- 
sire to be out and going. Only two hours had elapsed 
since breakfast, and yet I was beginning to feel very 
solicitous regarding the lunch basket containing our din- 
ner, and to speculate on the probability of plenty of time 
at Danville for supper. All of which goes to prove that 
my fondness for Old Virginia is not based wholly on 
sentiment. Lewis Hopkins. 





Ski Running. 


AN endeavor to trace the origin of the ski carries one 
back into the realm of Scandinavian Mythology, where 
we find the goddess, Skade, as the especial protectress 
of the votives of ski running. And when one has 
arrived at this point, hé is no nearer the origin of the 
ski than at the start. It is lost in the depths of the 
ages. As far as the history or legend of northern 
Europe goes, the ski can be found playing a prominent 
part in it. The old Norse Vikings, who are chiefly 
known to posterity for their deeds on water, were quite 
as much at home on skis as in their famous drage 
skibe. 

While the ski usually carries, to the American mind, 
thoughts of Norway, it is also a national institution 
of Sweden and Finland. Wherever, in northern 
Europe, the snow falls in quantities sufficient to render 
ordinary modes of travel difficult, there will the ski 
be found. 

The topographical features of the different sections 
have resulted in several types of skis, developed from 
tume to time as the nature of the country demanded, 
and as man’s ingenuity suggested, until to-day we 
have several standards, ranging from the long, narrow 
ski of Finland, where the country is comparatively flat, 
to the broad, short ski of Norway, better adapted to 
the mountainous, wooded country that is character- 
istic of the western part of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula. This latter type is the one best suited to the 
long jumping for which the Norwegians are deservedly 
noted, and is the one copied by the countries of Europe 
lying outside of the ski’s true home. 

The greater part of Norway, outside of the vicinity 
of the cities and towns, is quite thinly populated, ex- 
tremely mountainous, thickly wooded and subject to 
very heavy snowfalls. The highways, although ex- 
ceptionally good, can be kept open during the winter 
only by unceasing effort; and this on the main lines 
only. There are numbers of people living from a few 
to many miles from these main routes that are cut 
off from the rest of the world by snow-covered roads 
nearly one-half the year; and to these people skis are 
an absolute necessity. 

Men, women and children use them to travel over 
miles of trackless, snow-covered land. The laborer 
uses them to and from his daily work; living, some- 
times, as much as five or ten miles away. The cliildren 
use them to and from school, the mail carrier on his 
daily round, the hunter on his outing trips; in short. 
they are used by everyone for every conceivable kind 
of a journey. p to a few years ago, in fart, until 
the open season for hunting big game and the ski 
running season no longer coincided, the hunter not 
only made his way to the hunting district on skis, but 
used them to run big, fast game; and to this day the 
Lap’s favorite method of hunting the wolf is to run 
him down on skis and kill him in a hand to hand 
conflict. 

The training and experience acquired by the use of 
skis from childhood necessarily makes the adult an 
adept to them, and feats are performed every day that 
appear marvelous to an American, yet occasion no 
astonishment in a country where experts are common. 
The covering, in rough country, uphill and downhill. 
through thick timber and over deep snow drifts, of 
forty or fifty miles in one day’s travel is by no mean: 
an unfrequent occurrence; and the writer knows of one 
old gentleman, something over cighty years of age. 
that can put thirty miles behind him between morning 
and night. 

It was natural that, in tifne. rivalry should grow up 
between especially expert ski runners in the same 
neighborhood, out of whicl: grew the custom of friend- 
ly competition on Sunday afternoons, on some con- 
venient hillside, where the coniestants met and settled 
their respective merits, while the neighboring com- 
munity assembled, in small enthusiastic and partisan 
crowds ready to cheer their several champions, and to 
“root” for them much as we (> iti this later day. ; 

From being a necessity to the rural population, ski 
running was gradually taken up by the youth of the 
towns and cities and, thus. another clement of rivalry 
was. introduced, town against, count: y; and the urban 
boy has time and again proven himself the equal or 
superior of his country-bred cousin. As a sport, ski 
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running is between thirty and forty years old, when 
regularly arranged meets were first held. ; 

Since then, ski running has grown wonderfully in 
popularity until it is now easily the most popular 
sport in Norway. Meets are held, on Sunday after- 
noons, throughout the snow season. Some of these 
are local in. character, arranged by and participated in 
by local clubs, where the principal event is the long 
jump; others include all the clubs in a certain district 
and comprise trials of speed as well as jumping con- 
tests. Still others are of national interest, and at these 
are to be found the most noted ski runners of Norway, 
which is to say, the best in the world. 

But the classical event is the annual meet, held early 
in February, at Holmenkollen, just outside of Kristiania, 
under the auspices of the Society for the Advancement 
of Ski Running. This meet was intended to be inter- 
national in its scope, but it was not until 1903 that 
others than Norwegians took part in it; yet it is the 
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on the lake in which the course terminates; and here 
it is that the multitude congregates, thousands and 
thousands. 

The course is about 500 feet long, laid out on a 
rather steep hillside and terminating, as mentioned 
before, in a lake. The lake furnishes a horizontal sur- 
face on which the jumper can stop himself after his trip 
down the incline. These stops are made with a sharp 
turn, and would do credit to a fancy skater, although 
made with a pair of eight or or eight and a half foot 
wooden skis. The course is cleared of trees, stumps, 
brush and stones for a width of about 100 feet and is 
as smooth as a Canadian toboggan slide, although not 
worn down and compact like it. About half way down 
the course, a wooden step, ten or twelve feet wide is 
built, extending horizontally some fifteen or twenty 
feet from the incline and ending in a vertical drop of 
about six feet. This is known as the jump-off, and, 
having been built in the fall before the snow, is of 


THE HOPREND—SKI-LEAPING. 
From “Thirty Seasons in Norway.” 


event of the year, and it is the ambition of each and 
every Norwegian ski runnner to carry off a prize from 
Holmenkollrendet. 

The first, and of course, the most valued prize is 
the King’s Cup, given annually to the best man taking 
part in the meet. One annual special prize is the 
Ladies’ Cup, donated by’ the ladies of Kristiania, for 
the best jump made. This meet, like all others held 
in Norway, is strictly an amateur affair, the prizes 
being invariably articles and never converted into cash 
by the winners. 

At the Holmenkoll meet, the long distance run is 
always the first event to be decided. The course is not 
over a well-defined road but is a mere trail, through 
dense spruce and pine timber, marked out but a few 
hours before the start, to-prevent the contestants from 
going over it and becoming familiar with its difficulties 
before the race. Bits of red bunting are suspended at 
frequent intervals from overhanging trees to keep the 
runners on the course. 

The distance covered is between seven and eight 
miles, and is over very rough country. Steep hills from 
1,000 to 1,500 feet high, up which the runners labor- 
iously work their way, to rush down the opposite slope 
with the speed of an express train, is a kind of country 
to test one’s ability on skis. Considering the nature 
of the country traversed, it is really wonderful how 
fresh the runners finish; coming in often inside of an 
hour and a quarter. One of the most notable things 
about ski running is the small amount of fatigue ac- 
companying it; the sliding stroke giving the runner 
a momentary rest between each step. The writer knows 
several instances where men have traveled from five 
to ten miles on their skis to a meet and within a couple 
of hours’ time have entered a race and won a prize. 

Some years the awards have been made solely on 
the time used to cover the distance; while other years 
judges have been stationed at points of extreme dif- 
ficulty on the route, to note the dexterity with which 
each contestant negotiated them, and this information 
has then entered as a factor in making the awards. In 
the latter case the country boy has a decided advan- 
tage over the city youth, as his every day use of the 
ski in the woods tends to accustom him to unexpected 
difficulties. 

The long distance run is not largely attended, owing 
, to the inability of the crowd to see more than the start 
and finish; still there is a goodly sized throng in evi- 
dence. It is reserved for the next day, on which the 
jumping contest is held, for Kristiania to, literally, 
shut up shop and go en masse to Holmenkollen. 

Early on the morning of the Hoprend, or Jump- 
run, the stream of humanity commences to pour itself 
out of Kristiania. Small boys and girls, old men and 
women, and all the ages between these, are wending 
their way to the scene of the meet. All sorts of 
equipages can be seen, from the home-made sled of 
the farmer to the perfectly appointed turn-out of the 
well-to-do, It is a truly democratic gathering in, prob- 
ably, the most democratic country in Europe. The 
crowd continues and continues, some on foot, some on 
sleds, in sleighs, on the trolley car, “any old way” to 
get there, but the largest contingent on skis. As 
many as 30,000 people have been in attendance at one 
of these meets. 

Both sides of the incline, down which the jumpers 
run, are lined with a dense mass of humanity; those of 
the crowd not finding room here, crowding the ice 


course covered with snow. When a jumper arrives at 
its brink, after coming down two of three hundred 
feet of steep, smooth hillside, there is “something doin’.” 

On both sides of the course, in the neighborhood of 
the jump-off, and extending far out on the lake, are 
reviewing stands, occupied by the judges and other of- 
ficials of the meet, press reporters and distinguished 
visitors. One of these not differing from the others, 
is the King’s stand, and it is always occupied; if not 
by King Oscar, by his son, grandson or other repre- 
sentative. Incidentally, the royal family is personally 
well acquainted with the ski; the Crown Prince often 





THE HOPREND—-SHOWING THE SLOPE. 
From “Thirty Seasons in Norway.” 


making winter trips in the mountains, and one of his 
sons having taken a prize at a Swedish meet, not by 
virtue of his position, but because he won it. 

Members of the Storthing, or Congress, men in high 
judicial positions, eminent lawyers, doctors, educators, 
theologians, representatives of the Army and Navy, 
prominent merchants, large land holders and foreign 
visitors in large numbers are all to be seen at this 
meet. . The tall, erect figure of Dr. Nansen, of Arctic 
fame, is» easily singled out from the crowd. He is 
always there, his favorite method of getting there being 
a pair of skis; This is probably the most representa- 
tive gathering to be found in Norway. 

While the officers in charge of the contest are making 
the final preparations, the last of which is a run down 
the course by three or four well seasoned veterans, the 
waiting crowd below is impatient for the proceedings 
to begin; They have not long to wait, as soon a 
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trumpet blast from the top of the course announces 
the start of the first man. 

Here he comes, taking a few fast steps at the start 
and then letting gravity do the rest, coming faster and 
faster, one foot slightly in advance of the other. He 
has nothing with which to maintain his equilibrium, ex- 
cept his agility, and as his speed increases and in- 
creases, this is called more and more into play; until, 
arriving at the jump-off, where the speed often reaches 
thirty or forty miles per hour, all his expertness is re- 
quired. As he approaches the brink of the jump-off, 
he crouches lower and lower until he reaches it, and 
then with a mighty spring, out into the air he sails, 
tall and erect. To a stranger to the sport it looks as 
though he could never reach terra firraa again without 
breaking his neck, but he usually lands safely on the 
course with as nice precision as a cat jumping from a 
height and. with fully equalled delicacy, and continues 
his rwn; still at a furious speed, out on the lake, where 
he ends with the famous Thelemarksving, named after 
the district in which it originated, amid the plaudits 
and huzzas of the crowd. Once, some years ago, a 
Dane, who was witnessing the jumping for the first 
time, refused to believe the evidence of his own eyes 
and exclaimed, after the first jump, “It is a lie.” 

Sometimes the jumper is not so fortunate and ex- 
ecutes a succession of somersaults, that present the 
spectacle of a myriad of skis and arms whirling around 
and ending in a tremendous cloud of snow, when he 
finally stops and gathers himself up, jeered by the 
crowd. Serious accidents are rare indeed, as during 
the twenty-five years the meets have been held, only 


‘one man has been hurt seriously enough to neces- 


sitate being carried from the course. To those of us 
who witnessed this accident, it looked as though the 
man became unconscious while in the air, and losing 
his equilibrium, fell on his head and shoulders and was 
carried away insensible. A few days sufficed to get him 
into his normal condition. Several English sporting 
acquaintances stood beside the writer at the time of 
this accident, and after the meet, while we were com- 
fortably ensconced in huge chairs before the glowing 
logs of the peis in the hall of Holmenkollen Hotel, 
said that what most impressed them was ,the little 
effect such an accident had on the courage of the 
jumpers following. 

And so the sport continues, man after man comes 
down the course at short intervals; each one heralded 
by a single blast from a trumpet from the top of the 
hill; some standing, some falling, while the crowd 
cheers or jeers, as the case appeals to them; some 
especial favorite getting, possibly, the worst falls, to 
the disappointment of the onlookers. The jumps vary 
from sixty to ninety-five feet, measured on the slope, 
the latter (29 meters) being the record for this course 
This is far short of the record for the country, which 
is 138% feet (41 meters), and is due to the shortness 
of the run preceding the jump-off and the flattening 
of the slope below it, rendering the course particularly 
difficult. At one of the first meets held at Holmen- 
kollen, there were an unusually large number of: falls 
resulting in a number of contestants registering a kick. 
They claimed that the jump-off was improperly built and 
that generally, the hill was impossible for good jump- 
ing. One of the judges happened to be a prominent 
lawyer about fifty years old and much more given to 
deeds than words, despite his profession, and he ex- 
claimed to the kickers: “I will show you boys that the 
hill is not impossible,” and borrowing a pair of skis 
from a spectator, made an unusually good run and 
jump and no further kicks were heard. 

It is not altogether the distance that a man makes 
in these jumps that decides his standing in this con- 
test, but clean work, his command of himself and 
of his skis at all stages of the performance; a falling 
jump never being mentioned as a jump. 

The long jumping is not to be considered solely 
in its aspect of an athletic accomplishment. It is an 
excellent training and is often of great value to a man 
on trips in unknown districts, where, going down a 
steep hillside, he may suddenly find himself on the 
brink of a low precipice. 

Besides playing an important part in the daily life, 
skis have a military value in any winter campaign in 
northern Europe, and must certainly be taken into 
account by an invading army from the south, lest it 
comes to grief. During the last war between Norway 
and Sweden, in 1814, the former was, by far, the better 
equipped in this respect, and after a very short cam- 
paign, the Swedes learned to refrain from aggressive 
tactics, except on days entirely unfit for ski running. 
It might be well to state that freezing weather is es- 
sential for the use of skis. 

The ski has been adopted as a pastime and as an 
article of utility in Germany, Austria, Switzerland and 
Montenegro, the Germans especially taking to the 
sport. In addition to this, the armies of Germany, 
France, Austria, Switzerland, and even faraway Japan, 
have a_ski contingent; and the Russian army quite 
a large one recruited in Finland. All of these military 
ski runners have been instructed in the use of the ski 
by Norwegians, except those of Russia, who, hailing 
from a land that has known the ski from time imme- 
morial, needed no instructors. Not long ago the Ameri- 
can papers had a short despatch stating that the guards 
stationed in Yellowstone Park were furnished skis for 
winter duty. 


In Germany, Austria and Switzerland quite a number 
of ski meets are held each winter, where attending 
Norwegians have invariably carried off the interna- 
tional prizes, although astonishingly great progress has 
been made by all these people. ; 

In Arctic explorations, the ski has been used with 
good results. Dr. Nansen and his companion, Johan- 
‘sen, on their well-known‘trip, left the Fram at a point 
north of the Siberian coast, took provisions in two 
sledges drawn by dogs and made their way on skis 
northward to latitude 86° 14”. Turning back from this 
point they proceeded southward to Franz Joseph’s Land, 
and after spending the winter here, intended to make 
Spitzbergen, and from there get home by vessel; ‘but 
falling in with the American expedition under Jackson, 
returned to Norway with them. On the trip of Lieut. 
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Peary that resulted in the discovery of the northern 
boundary of Greenland, a Norwegian named Ejivend 
Astrup, accompanied Peary on his travel over the in- 
land ice, Peary on snowshoes and Astrup on skis. 

Skis were introduced in America a number of years 
ago, but do not seem to have taken the hold on the 
popular fancy that their merit warrants. It is true that 
in parts of the northwest the ski is frequently seen, but 
it is in sections where a preponderance of the popu- 
lation is of Scandinavian origin. There are in parts 
of the north many devotees of the snowshoe, but for 
rapid, easy travel and genuine sport, the ski is far and 
away ahead of its only rival, the Canadian snowshoe. 

Every man that enjoys outdoor life, who will famil- 
iarize himself with the capabilities of the ski and the 
enjoyment to be derived from its use, will find a keener 
zest in his outings and a new field of pleasure open to 
him that, I venture to say, he will never give up. 


Captain Keogh. 


DurHaM, Kansas.—Editor Forest and Stream: Any- 
one who has followed Cabia Blanco’s pen and who him- 
self lived in the West, must give him credit for wide 
expérience. His realisms are not the realisms of the 
usual faker of Western life yarns. The difference be- 
tween one who knows and one who draws solely on his 
imagination is plainly seen in every line. Cabia Blanco 
so plainly shows in his letters the man of experience that 
I have come to look upon him as an authority on Western 
army life. It is for this reason that I deem it worth 
while to call attention to some slight errors he makes in 
his letter on Captain Miles Keogh. He states in refer- 
ence to him at the Custer massacre: “Keogh’s body was 
found not far from where Custer lay, within the circle 
where they made their last stand.” Now, the fact is, 
Custer and Keogh fell as far apart as it was possible for 
two men to fall on the same field—perhaps a quarter of 
a mile. Neither is there any evidence that Custer 
charged “the biggest Indian camp on top of ground.” 
As far as any actual knowledge goes, Custer never got 
nearer than within one mile of the camp. The battle was 
not fought on a circular field, so far as Custer’s men were 
concerned, but on a long narrow ridge flanked by deep, 
narrow and impassable gullies. Keogh filled the gap 
between the gullies at the south end of the ridge and 
Custer at the north end. Thirty-eight men fell within 
a few feet of Keogh, and fifty-six in Custer’s group. 
Between, and perhaps one-fourth of a mile long, was a 
scattered line, doubtless engaged in preventing anyone 
from crossing either gully. It was the only spot any- 
where near where a like defense could have been made. 
The men, without doubt, held the ridge until the last 
man was shot in his tracks. The picture of the Custer 
battle that was destroyed by a fanatic was destroyed at 
Topeka, Kan., not Lincoln, Neb. I have seen a great 
many pictures of the Custer battle, but never yet saw one 
by an artist who had taken the trouble to go and look at 
the field. Even now I have just read of a picture by 
Chas. Russel, the “cowboy artist.” Cowboy artist sounds 
good, but the review tells about the Indians being in the 
foreground, circling round the doomed: band. It looks 
odd to have horsemen circling along a line; and then, 
how about crossing those gullies? Did they bridge them? 

E. P. JAQueEs. 
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Owls and Howks. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 3 

In your issue of December 26 last, your contributor, 
Sandy Griswold, entered a vigorous defense of the owl, 
the hawk, and the crow, and while predicting the ultimate 
recognition of their existence as beneficial to mankind, 
demands for them the interposition of protective laws. 
Now, I am not an ornithologist, nor has my area of 
knowledge or observation been so extensive as that of 
your correspondent, hence I cannot throw down a gage 
of battle upon the subject; but, presuming that before the 
law is invoked, or rather enacted, a bill of full particu- 
lars is essential, I beg to offer a few suggestions. _ 

In the first place, I think some weight should be given 
to the question as to how far these birds, or either of 
them, prey upon other birds which in turn are destroyers 
of insects, worms, and other things destructive to grow- 
ing crops. If man occasionally succeeds in destroying 
the owl and the hawk, in particular, that in turn destroys 
insects, and thereby demands condemnation, how much 
more to be condemned are the. owl and the hawk that 
destroy not an occasional small bird devoted exclusively 
to insect destruction, but hundreds and probably thous- 
ands of such small birds. Weighing up the insects and 
worms actually destroyed by the hawk and the owl as 
against the insects and worms actually destroyed by the 
small birds whose lives have been ruthlessly terminated 
by the hawk and the owl, on which side will the balance 
be? The poor crow is exempted from the realm of his 
two murderous friends. 

From time immemorial the hawk has been known as a 
constant and watchful hanger-on about the poultry and 
barnyard for the purpose of picking up and making a 
meal of any stray chicken that may come within the reach 
of his talons.. At the farmhouse where I am: staying a 
brood of thirteen healthy chickens, hatched this winter, 
were from time to time reduced in number by a vigilant 
hawk, which kept watch upon the premises until only five 
were left to tell the tale. The bird was frequently seen 
while on the watch for his prey, but in the absence of 
firearms his depredations were unrestrained. Accepting 
Mr. Griswold’s verdict, this hawk was an inestimable 
blessing. 

Again, in my hunting excursions, I have several times 
come upon hawks engaged in Seontre quail they had 
captured. I have also found coveys of quail scattered 
by the attacks of a hawk, and I am told those more 
experienced than myself that hawks often destroy more 
quail than an ordinary eg It is generally ad- 
mitted that the sparrow-hawk feeds almost exclusively 
upon small birds, which in turn would destroy an in- 





calculable number of insects destructive to growing crops. 

I know little of the habits and feeding propensities of 
the owl family. The little screech owl is best known in 
my neighbofhood. Of his capabilities as a destroyer I 
will relate two or three incidents. Within a mile of my 
residence a farmer was disturbed a few weeks since by 
a noise in his yard. Going out to ascertain the cause he 
found a struggle going on between a screech owl and a 
guinea-hen, The owl was fastened upon the neck of the 
struggling guinea-hen, biting it savagely. On his going 
to the rescue, the owl flew away. A night or so after- 
wards the same farmer heard a noise in his hen-house, 
and discovered a commotion among the fowls, and a dead 
guinea-hen lying upon the floor, while on a perch above 
sat a small screech owl which had undoubtedly caused 
the trouble. He was speedily dispatched. Here was an- 
other “blessing” whose career was summarily. ended. 

A farmer’s wife, who lives almost in sight, stated some 
time since that she saw a screech owl kill her big red 
rooster while it was roosting on top of a coop. A young 
man of this family was disturbed by a noise in the hen- 
house one night and found a dead hen lying upon the 
floor, and by its side a small screech owl which had bitten 
it in the neck and killed it. 

These are incidents of recent occurrence, and it seems 
to me apparent that further investigation would in all 
probability multiply their frequency. I beg, therefore, 
to exempt the little screech owl from proposed legisla- 
tive protection. His sharp bill and vise-like jaws that 
snap together with such ominous significance, are too 
dangerous to be abroad without some restraining in- 
fluence. Otp Sam. 





A Disappearing Game Bird. 


CIVILIZATION seems to be the great destroyer. West- 
ward the trend of empire takes its way, and before its 
onward march, remorseless as fate, the wild things flee. 
Behind lie the wrecks of once happy conditions for the 
game. Gradually, but none the !ess surely, that greatest 
of all game birds—the wild turkey—has faded away, until 
now only a few isolated specimens are to be found in 
favored localities. Our fathers thought that this bird 
never would become extinct. The bison followed in the 
wake of the turkey, and now science will in a very short 
time chronicle the fact that the great sage grouse (Cen- 
trocercus urophasianus), once so plentiful on the great 
Elains, has gone to keep company with the turkey and 
ihe Dison, 

I can recal! the time when this bird, next in size to the 
wild turkey, was a very familiar object on the Artemisia 
plains of the Northwest. This was particularly the fact 
in the Great Bend of the Columbia River in what is now 
the State of Washington. My first introduction to the 
bird was in the summer of 1883; when this region was 
being settled up. Hundreds of home-seekers were flock- 
ing there from all parts of the United States. Caravan 
after caravan left the nearest railroad station, Cheney, 
to find locations upon these fertile prairies. It chanced 
that I was among those in the van of the rush. The 
last day’s drive brought us to the Grand Coulee, and 
water—something not the easiest to find, by the way. 
That night we camped beside a large spring that came 
fouring out of the basaltic cliff and the edge of the 
Coulee. Everything was green for yards around, forming 
a striking contrast to the dried-up appearance of the 
usual landscape of bunch grass and sage brush. As the 
evening shadows drew across the gray landscape, we 
were startled by the whirring of a thousand wings. 
Looking up we made out against the lighter sky the great 
dark forms whirling down upon us over the hills. They 
settled right in the camp ground and fearlessly walked 
to the little rivulet made by the gushing spring. Others 
tollowed until the ground was dotted with them. Each 
slaked his thirst at the water and then flew away to the 
distant hills again. The next day we were all day in the 
country of the sage grouse. He was on every side of us; 
scmetimes barely getting out of the track of the wagon. 
Be it - known we were not folldwing any laid out road, 
but driving across the bare plateau, Showing the section 
lines by compass. Nearly every bunch of sage brush had 
its resident. There were many of them only half grown, 
and not a few coveys just hatched, although the month 
was September. At that time I was too young to more 
than have a passing interest in the birds. Since which 
time, however, the love of all the works of the Great All- 
Father has been developed in my breast, and I have spent 
many happy days in study of our winged friends. 

I had an especial opportunity to study the sage grouse 
one winter wheri located in the Gri Malheur country in 
eastern Oregon. The bird was theré, as in the Great 
Bend, in all its native wildness, by. civilization. 


unfettered | M 
Wandering bands of cattle were the only. e of these 


plains, tended by a few range riders. “Every day and 
every day as we rode the range; great dark birds would 
spring out from under the horses’ feet and recket away 
across the cafions. They fed almost exclusively upon the 
sage during the winter, and their was somewhat 
over-seasoned with that pungent herb. It made an addi- 
tion to our usual bill of fare of salt pork, however, before 
spring. We discovered a method of extracting some of 
the sage taste. After plucking and disemboweling the 
bird, we dipped him in a hasin of hot water for an instant, 
then swathed him in a wrapping of hot cloths and buried 
him in about two feet of earth for twenty-four hours. 
Upon disinterring, the toughest, sagiest old grouse on the 
hills was found to be—well, not as tender as spring 
chicken, but then vastly improved over what he was be- 
fore his burial. 

When the springtime swept the snow from off the hill- 
sides, the male grouse chose their trysting place and laid 
cut their amphitheatre. It was usually upon some knoll, 
bare of herbage and commanding a view of the 
surroundings. There, upon early mornings, several of the 
cocks gathered to sing their love and unite in a 
wild quadrille that somehow seemed ted to charm 
the hearts of waiting damsel grouse, who sat around and 
seemed to enjoy the show. It was my pleasure at differ- 
ent times to be also an audience of one at these entertain- 
ments. I wasn’t invited, but as I made myself very incon- 
spicuous, it did not seem to matter much. It is hard 
fair on my part to give the snap away, this lo 
making is so amusing—much like any other 
that I cannot resist the temptation to tell 
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about it. More so, perhaps, because it is now a rare thing 
to see these birds making love on their native heath. 

The gray dawn was just breaking over the eastern hills 
when I stealthily slid into my place below the knoll that 
the birds had chosen for their courting ground. The first 
to arrive was a big fellow who already was all aglow 
with the ardor of his love. He plumped down upon the 
bare ground and sat still for a short time, then began 
sedately to pace up and down the hillock. He did sentine] 
duty thus for perhaps five minutes. Then throwing back 
his head he gave vent to a deep guttural note that is im- 
possible to describe. At the same time he filled the air 
sacks on either side of his neck until they stood out larger 
than oranges and much the same color, The row ot 
black feathers that usually hid these sacks now stood up 
above them most comically. At the same time his mag- 
nificent black tail was spread and swaying from side to 
side. In this manner, and with head drawn back almost 
touching his tail feathers, he did a two-step up and down 
the ballroom. After side stepping in this manner for 
several feet he stood in one place and danced up and 
down, all the time giving utterance to a series of grow!s, 
that, while they were evidently very charming from his 
point of view, were a little like the efforts of a Chinese 
band—one had to be educated to that sort of thing to 
properly appreciate ‘it. 

As the sun rose over the hilltops, the knoll became the 
scene of great activity. They kept arriving by the score, 
and soon the spot was one mass of performing birds. 
The hens, too, arrived and sat demurely in the bunch 
grass just off the stamping ground. Each cock chose his 
mate, and they wandered away into the sage brush, no 
doubt whispering soft nothings to each other in the most 
human manner. 

The nest of the female is made under a sage brush 
right out on the bare plain, with very little if any attempt 
at concealment. The bird seems to depend wpon the 
protective coloring with which nature has endowed her 
for concealment from the natural enemies of her exist- 
ence—the coyote and the great owls that infest these 
tiains. Numberless times I have almost trod upon the 
setting birds without seeing them, so nearly does the 
coloring blend with the dead gray of the surroundings. 
In fact, one day while watching a band of cattle upon 
some distant hills, I chanced to glance down at my feet, 
and detected a‘ pair of bright eyes watching me intently. 
Even then it required careful scrutiny: to’ be sure that 
there was a bird belonging to those eyes.. I purposely 
looked away for an instant, and upon looking back again, 
although I had not changed my position,-it was fully a 
minute before I could again locate the bird. The eggs 
are usually nine, although I have seen clutches of thirteen 
quite frequently. The eggs are in color a ground of olive 
plentifully. splotched with umber brown. The coloring 
matter is not a part of the shell itself, as it can be very 
easily removed, leaving the shell a dirty white. The in- 
cubation seems to be carried on by the female solely, as 
does also the care of the young. At least I have never 
seen the cock taking the slightest interest in the care of 
the family. The old bird, like all of the Phasianide, is an 
expert in luring an enemy away from her young, simu- 
lating lameness very realistically; at the same time the 
youngsters are scuttling for cover. 

The food of this bird is much the same as that of the 
other members of the family—grains and grass seeds 
with an occasional beetle and grasshopper. They do not 
seem particularly partial to the Artemisia except when 
other food fails them. I have killed many right in the 
sage belt without finding a trace of the sage in their crops. 

I don’t know, owing to the scarcity of this bird, that 
it is exactly fair to mention anything regarding them 


from the standpoint of the sportsman. In former times ‘ 


here in the West when they were plenty we used to find 
great sport shooting them; especially in the fall, when the 
young: birds were about ripe. They lay well to the dog. 
In fact, at the time of which I write, they were, if any- 
thing, too tame. I have had them flush right under my 
feet with the dog at a point almost over them. It is 
somewhat disconcerting, though, to have one. of these 
big fellows jump up right under your nose and go boom- 
ing away like a small thunder storm, The flight is very 
rapid for so large a bird, and once fully on the wing 
they pitch through the air very much in the manner of a 
Mongolian pheasant. They can stand a heavy load of 
shot, carrying away a load of chilled sixes without ever 
turning a feather. The best load was chilled fours, driven 
by at least four drams of powder. 
Cuas. S. Moony. 


Feed the Squirrels. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Let me urge the readers of Forest AND STREAM to place 
nuts where the squirrels can find them. A tragedy has 
happened almost beneath the shadow of my eaves which 
I would spare others if I might. ; 

All last winter my eyes were gladdened by a pair of 
red squirrels which had their nest in a chestnut tree neaf 
the house. The first thing that I saw as I looked from 
my bedroom window in the morning was one or both of 
these beautiful creatures skurrying along across their 
elevated road from tree to tree. Up and down they went, 
with great frisking of tail, the very symbol of life. The 
male was a perfect beauty; not exceptionally large, but 
much lighter in color than the generality, and of a lovely 
bright hue, as if he were the very offspring of the sun. 
He was my delight, the apple of my eye, and stood as 3 
symbol of the wild life amid close crowding convention- 
alities, I would gladly have given him anything which 
his little squirrel heart might crave. I longed to stroke 
his gleaming back, but never thought to hold him in my 
hand. Yet yesterday I did hold him—dead; starved to 
death, poor dear, ma culpa, ma culpa! : 

All winter long I have been on the lookout for this 
pair, but caught only the rarest glimpses of them, and 
thought that they were nesting’ in a_neighbor’s trees. 
Now I know that the cold was so severe that they staid 
within doors in their tree. I must confess that I h 
not expected this. A week ago my son found one of the 

ir dead beneath the tree nearest my bedfoom window. 

esterday as I started abroad with a bucket full of black 
walnuts to read the tracks in the snow if I might, I found 
my beautiful sun-child dead at the basement entrance 
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+. tree. Starved to death, both of them, beneath my 
nay I would gladly, to save them, have filled their 
tree with nuts, all too late now to count as merit. 

Two years ago, at the time of the great storm, as I 
cleaned up the wreckage with my ax, I came across a 
maple bough gnawed clean of bark by this same pair, or 
one of them. Oh, dull of apprehension! — This. should 
have told me of their starvation hunger in far earlier 
days. 1 saw only the desire of a more varied bill of fare 

This has been a winter severe beyond the recollection 
of any squirrel living hereabouts. Long | since their 
granaries and magazines of food, their chestnuts and 
their walnuts, have been exhausted, and this little pair, 
the most interesting of neighbors on a college lawn full 
of gleaming interests, was sz crificed to sheer stupidity on 
my part. I did not know they were there in a tree be- 
neath whose branches I slept. Perchance this letter may 
induce someone to scatter nuts, not letting a night inter- 
yvene between his intention and his act, and so save a pair 
or two of these adorable little beasts—a gleam of the 
wild life amidst the routine of the civilized. Also a 
pound of tallow hung in the branch of a tree near the 
house may prove grateful to the birds, and repay with a 
glimpse of unusual visitants. 4 

I might note that ten days ago I saw here a solitary 
catbird, mistiming its northern flight, and doubtless, too, 
jong since starved to death. Trusting that some other 
squirrel lover may chance to read this and be saved from 
a like bereavement, I remain, 

ALDEN SAMPSON, 

HaverrorD, Pa., Feb. 16. 


United States Biological Survey. 


Tue recently published report for 1903, by Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, Chief of the United States Biological Survey, 
contains much matter that is interesting to sportsmen. 
As is well known, the work of this survey is divided into 
three branches, of which the first relates to the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals and plants, and the de- 
termination of the life and crop belts, matters of the 
deepest interest to farmers. This is in charge of Dr. 
Merriam. The second has to do with the economic rela- 
tions of birds to agriculture, which is in charge of Dr. 
F. E. L. Beal; while the supervision of matters relating to 
game preservation and protection and the importation of 


foreign birds and mammals is in charge of Dr. T. S. 
Palmer. 

Under the operations of the Lacey act, a close watch 
has been kept on interstate commerce in game, and 
in this matter the survey has had the assistance of the 
game commissioners and the wardens of a number of 
States. Some convictions have been had. Much atten- 
tion has been given also to the new Alaska game law, 
which has been so often misunderstood. It is thought 
that the wholesale shipment of deer hides has wholly 
ceased. 

At the request of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
and the Biological Survey, the President in March, 
1903, set aside a small island in the Indian River, Fl2., 
as a reservation for the protection of native birds. This 
island which is less than four acres in extent, is occupied 
in the breeding season by from 2,000 to 3,000 peli- 
cans, which in past years have been much disturbed by 
the public. Every effort is now being made to preserve 
the colony. An interesting account of this island is to 
be found in the last New York Zoological Society Bulle- 
tin (No. 12), from the pen of Mr. C. William Bebee, 
curator of birds for the society. 

Naturalists have long felt the need of a complete and 
modern index of the family and generic names of mam- 
mals. Such an jndex has been prepared by Dr. Palmer, 
and is now in press. 

During the coming year the field work will continue 
in California, and some of the forest reserves on the 
Pacific slope will be visited for the purpose of determin- 
ing their fitness for game refuges. It is hoped that a 
home may be found for the herd of Kern county elk— 
sole survivors of the elk in California—which has been 
presented to the Government by Messrs. Miller & Lux. 
No appropriation has been as yet given for moving this 
herd, a bit of shortsighted parsimony on the part of Con- 
gress which is greatly to be regretted. 

The field work of the naturalists will continue, as will 
also the study of the economic relations of birds to agri- 
culture, especially with relation to the products of Cali- 
fornia. It is thoyght that the bulletin on the food habits 
of the woodcock and upland game birds will be published 
before long. The study shows that game birds do com- 
paratively little harm to crops, and that they consume 
large quantities of injurious insects and noxious weed 
seeds. Efforts will be made to secure information re- 
garding the abundance in certain localities of birds that 








Life in the Woods. 


IV.—The Old Camp at Echo Lake, 


A PEARL set in emeralds. A crystal framed in green. A 
dew drop in the hollow of a gigantic leaf. A mirror over 
which even Venus, in the mystic flight of the great gods 
and goddesses of mythology, could have hovered and 
viewed with delight her perfect charms. In an ideal spot 
in a sheltered nook on the shore of this gem of nature 
stood the old camp. Facing to the south the lake 
stretched out before it and from its shores, perpetually 
green, it sent back the echoes until they came hurrying to 
the listener at the camp in almost endless procession. To 
the north, northeast and northwest lofty rocks and hills 
barred out the cold blasts, the advance guard of the army 
of old winter as he moved down to take possession of his 
chosen realm. No marks of civilization here. No signs 


of work by the hands of man. Nothing but the handi- 
work of time. 


There the old camp stood for many long years until the 
log sides and bark roof were garbed with moss and vine, 
until decay from light attacks had gained an almost 
complete conquest. Winter, spring, summer, and autunm 
passed in an endless procession, but the old camp stood. 
Storms came only to be succeeded by sunshine. The 
cyclone passed over it, tearing the tall treetops into 
atoms, and piling up the sturdiest growth of nature into 
confused masses, but. the old camp in its security laughed 
at the rage of the elements. There it stood as first built, 
its doors always open for hospitable shelter. The years 
rolled on and brought with them the iron way which 
‘Sent trains hurrying along only a short distance away, 
Carrying with them the stream of trade flowing to and 
from the great commercial centers, but the old camp and 
its Surroundings stood unmolested. One generation suc- 
ceeded the other, and the son, grown to manhood, stood 
where the father had been, but the old camp, grown older, 
stood there still. By its side before the silent lake who 
of those who stop to think could hardly help feeling the 
inspiration which nature in her primitive form creates? 
The thoughts of the wondrous power of creation! Near 
twenty years the old camp stood—near twenty years it 
sheltered, from time to time, the hunters and their 
riends. It saw them come young, strong, active, lithe, 
cager for the spoils of the chase. It saw them come when 
en changes were only too visible, when age had 

wed the frame once so straight; when the lapse of 
years had frosted the hair and whitened the beard. 

en no longer active and eager they came more to live 
over old times than to revel in the success of the chase. 
tr Saw the old muzzleloading guns give place to the 


Teechloaders, and they-in turn to the wicked repeaters. 


It saw the wolf, fox, and bear, shot, trapped, and poisoned 
until only a few stragglers now and then were left. It 
saw the sportive muskrat, the agile mink, and the busy 
beaver vanish from its view forever. It saw the timid 
deer, which for many years had been its constant visitor, 
become almost e&terminated. It saw the fish that sported 
in its waters givé way to nets and dynamite. It saw the 
invading lumbermen sweep through the forest, leaving a 
pathway of utter desolation behind. It saw the water- 
courses where the bubbling spring found outlet to the 
rushing river’s side become dry and useless, and then it 
beheld the red blast of hell descending upon it. The 
next fall when the old hunters came to their favorite 
spot they found a mass of charred sticks and ashes. 
Miles of black, barren burnings stretched out before 
them, and they saw that the primitive wilderness had 
passed away—aye, even as man lives and dies; and who 
knows but as they turned away something swept over 
them akin to that feeling which plays upon the ~human 
heart when the angel stands over some of our dear ones, 
and, taking them by the hand, leads them into the seem- 
ing blackness and desolation of that which we call death. 

Around this lake, and within a radius of a mile or 
more about the old camp, was good ground for still-hunt- 
ing and driving, and the first thing that morning was the 
Echo Lake drive. S. B. and the Colonel were given the 
choice of taking the stands, and away they went, working 
up carefully against the wind to their positions. S. B. 
perched on a high stump where he could command a 
good view all around him. My, how frosty it was. 
Every stick stepped upon seemed to snap in the frosty 
air like a pistol shot, and a man, when he attempted to 
travel where the brush was thick, made about as much 
noise as a yoke of oxen would under ordinary circum- 
stances. It was a cold morning for those upon the 
stands, but a glorious bracing day for those who were 
moving. It seemed as if a deer must surely be killed on 
such a day. Time wore on and no gun cracked. We 
had nearly reached the stands when bang ca-bung went 
S. B.’s old shower gun, and pretty soon, “Hurrah! 
hurrah! [I’ve got him, boys,” as S. B. shouted for joy. 
In a minute more I could see him standing on his stump, 
with his hat on the end of his gun barrels, waving it over 
his head, and shouting vigorously. It did not take me 
long to reach him. “What have you got?” I asked, as 
excited as he was. “Don’t know what it is, but it lays 
right over there,” he replied. I went over there, but 
couldn’t find anything. “Where is it?” I asked again. 
“Why, right over there by that bush. It’s a little deer— 
a mighty little fellow. It came sailing along like a bird, 
and at the second shot I knocked it down right over 
there,” pointing to near where I stood. I looked again, 
but in vain. “Can’t you find it?” anxiously queried S. B. 


1 shook my head. “T will come over there and step on 


are known to be becoming scarce, such as the woodduck, 
the woodcock, and the upland plover. Continued atten- 
tion will be paid to the Lacey act and to the Alaska game 
laws, and new regulations with regard to Alaska are 
likely to be issued. The caribou of the Kenai Peninsula 
are becominv scarce, and a close season of five years will 
be established for these species. 


Back-Tracking Horses. 


Weis, Wyo.—Editor Forest and Stream: It is my 
opinion that a horse back-tracks partly by scent, partly 
by sight, and a whole lot by sense of locality. Just as 
some men always know where they are, so do some 
horses. And a horse has the advantage of his scenting 
powers. A horse has a better nose than most people 
think. It is a common thing to see a range horse which 
has lost the bunch trailing it up, nose to the ground, like 
a hound. 

I never had but one back-tracking horse that was 
always right. He was a little gray, and he not only 
always knew where camp was, but where the rest of the 
horses were. Some horses can never be turned loose 
at camp and trusted to hunt up the bunch, but I never 
had to worry about Crowfoot. And if he went over a 
piece of ground a second time he always went just where 
he had gone before. 

Many horses can always find their way back, but will 
not follow the trail. My best hunting horse was this way. 
The first down hill he came to on the back track he 
would, if let alone, pick out as easy a trail down as he 
could, and from that on would follow his own sweet will, 
with the result that he sometimes got into awful country. 
But he would find camp sooner or later. By the way, 
some time ago there was some talk in Forest AND 
STREAM as to a horse’s swimming powers. This horse, 
which was a thick-set little fellow, with tremendous 
width of chest, would swim so high with me in the sad- 
dle that it was a rare thing for water to come over the 
saddle seat. I never remember getting wet above the 
waist while swimming him. Another horse I had would, 
while swimming, go clear down till only his nose showed, 
then come up with a surge half way out of water. Nearly 
all horses can swim, but some will not, and will drown 
just as soon as they lose their feet. 


Wm. WELLs. 


it for you,’ and he came. He looked all around. The 
Colonel came and looked. Mack came and looked. The 
Old Trapper came and looked. We all looked, but no 
deer did we find, nor was it ever found. Didn’t S. B. 
feel badly? He wouldn’t give it up, and so we circled 
and crossed and crisscrossed. We got down on our 
hands and knees, the snow having melted, and searched 
over every inch of ground and were finally rewarded by 
finding a few drops of blood, showing that the deer must 
have been struck and knocked down with buckshot, but the 
wound did not prevent its getting up and running off un- 
noticed while S. B. was putting his hat on the end of his 
gun and shouting for the benefit of the rest of us. The 
Old Trapper had lots of fun over this ending of the 
“drive,” because S. B., in previous years, had a somewhat 
similar joke on the Old Trapper, which I will try and 
relate later on. 

It seems while going to his stand that morning S. B. 
had started two fawns, which apparently had not been 
much frightened, and had not gone far, so we imme- 
diately formed a conspiracy to assassinate them both. 
They were supposed to be located along a small creek 
bottom, so we arranged to come Indian on them and sur- 
rounding the locality all worked toward a common cen- 
ter. It so happened that when we closed in I was next 
to S. B., who was about thirty rods or so on my left and 
above me on a ridge while I was below in the creek bot- 
tom. I had just located him when I saw the white tail 
of a deer ahead of me, and looking sharply I could see 
one of the fawns standing still. I was just throwing the 
gun to my shoulder when a noise startled the deer, and 
away he went; the brush being too thick for a running 
shot, I looked ahead a few rods, when bang went S. B.’s 
rifle, followed a moment later by his shotgun barrel, and 
the buckshot rattled in the treetops ahead of me like a 
first-class hail storm. I waited and watched, but neither 
hearing nor seeing anything I walked slowly to the place 
where S. B. had fired and found him searching: the 
ground carefully for hair or some signs of blood. He 
couldn’t seem to find anything satisfactory. He pointed 
cut the spot where the deer was running when he fired, 
and explained: “Here I shot at him first with the buck- 
shot, because the brush was so thick and after he got 
off there, more in the open, I let the rifle go at him.” He 
had it wrong, for according to the sound of the reports 
and the rattle of the buckshot he had fired the rifle first 
and then the shower barrel. But he couldn’t’ believe it, 
and said: “Tut, tut, it can’t be; I am sure I am right.” 
The others, however, were all against him, and as it was 
a case of four to one, we held we were right. He would 
never admit it, but at all events, the deer kept on going, 


and is probably going yet, if it has been permitted to 


escape the army of hunters that at times infest the woods. 


Ne one should imagine from this that S. B. was .¢ 
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novice Or a poor hunter. Far from it. Few ever went 
into the woods who had better records, and although he 
had seen the suns of over seventy-five years rise and set, 
he had never failed to get more than his share of the 
game. It was on this account that we liked all the more 
to bother him about these two incidents of the hunt. No 
better luck attended our efforts the rest of the day, and 
once more, when evening came, we gathered around the 
ever welcome supper table. That night we were joind by 
Louis and a comrade whom we called Hub, and a joyful 
reunion we had. 

They had been hunting in Michigan, and had shot only 
one small deer, and as the open season had expired in 
that State, they had come over to visit us and finish their 
hunt. That night, as their baggage had not come over, 
they slept on the floor in the camp, and found all .the 
lumps and hard places in it, for they were stiff and sore 
on awakening in the morning, but nevertheless started 
out on the hunt with us. Hub, Louis, the Old Trapper, 
and myself took the stands while Mack and the Colonel 
made the drive. It took us about half an hour to reach 
our stands, which were not far apart, except that I was 
separated from the others by a high ledge of rocks. I 
had not been at my post over five minutes when I heard 
two shots fired rather quickly, and then two more in 
quick succession, followed by two more not quite so close 
together, and evidently nearer to me. I squared myself 
for a rally on my own account, when another shot rang 
out, and then all was still. As the boys say, I peeled my 
eye, but I didn’t see anything. I listened, when my heart 
didn’t beat so loud as to drown other sounds, but nothing 
could I hear. I was on the anxious seat, and more than 
once was tempted to leave my stand and go and find what 
it was all about. Knowing, however, that this would only 
give the others cause for “roasting” me, and that the 
deer might come through at any moment, I stuck to my 
place for thirty minutes. At the end of that time I heard 
a whistle, and going toward the sound found the entire 
party holding a sort of post-mortem over the carcass of a 
large buck. It seems Hub fired the first shots. He had 
hardly settled himself on the spot he had selected when 
he saw a big buck trotting toward him. He had a double- 
barrel shotgun, and when the deer got pretty near to him 
he aimed at his pate and let go. With this the old fellow 
whirled and ran toward Louis, and Hub gave him the 
second barrel as he jumped away. Louis saw him com- 
ing and opened fire with two shots. The buck still moved 
on, and getting opposite the Old Trapper the latter 
knocked him down with two shots, and as he still kicked 
around a good deal, finally killed him with a bullet 
through his neck. It is a question, which has not been 
fully settled yet, as to who is really entitled to the honor 
of getting him. There were three or four holes in him 
beside one buckshot. He was a rouser. The six of us 
tackled him after he was dressed and dragged him to 
Echo Lake, and from there we rafted_ him to the other 
side. We then made a litter and carried him about a mile 
to camp. Every man was-more or less weak-kneed when 
we got in. We had to cross the Pembine with him, and 
had to do it on a fallen tree, but, as might have been 
expected, we all got in. The Colonel rigged up his kodak 
and took a snap shot as we were struggling in mid- 
stream, but unforutnately the picture failed to develop. 
The buck had a very large and peculiar pair of horns, 
and an examination showed that Hub’s first charge of 
buckshot had rattled around his head like so many peas. 
They grazed his horns in several places, and bounded off 
his head and neck without doing a particle of damage. 
We asked Hub why he shot at such an iron-clad spot, and 
his explanation was that he thought he might at least be 
able to put out his eyes. That hunt used us up so much 
that we did little else the rest of the day except to eat, 
clean up camp, and get some wood cut in anticipation of 
cold and stormy weather. CAROLUS. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Game in the Yellowstone Park. 


THE winter condition of the game in the Yellowstone 
Park possesses a special interest to all naturalists and 
game lovers, and the knowledge and interest of the 
public in this subject was greatly stimulated by the 
visit to the Park by President Roosevelt in April, 1903, 
which was so widely heralded through the press of the 
country. 

We are kindly permitted to quote from a private 
letter, recently received by a gentleman in this city, 
from an officer who spent most of the winter in the 
Park. The news which it contains is most interesting: 

“We had a most delightful winter in the Park with 
very little snow and no extremely cold weather up to 
the time I left. 

“The buffalo are doing finely, and I shall be greatly 
disappointed if there are not from fifteen to twenty 
calves in the new herd this spring. It is intended to 
catch up all the young calves that can be captured from 
the wild herd. Those secured from the herd last spring 
have done exceedingly well and are now running with 
the new herd. They were reared by a domestic cow— 
very much against her will. 

“Game of all kinds in the Park is in fine condition, 
and no matter how much snow falls now, it will pull 
through the winter in good shape. 

“Eighty-four sheep have been seen on Mount, Evarts, 
and preparations have been made to feed them all the 
alfalfa they may need, in case of a deep fall of snow. 
They have been fed a little from time to time in a 
corral built for that purpose, so that they know where 
to go in case they get hungry. 

“Fourteen lions have been killed off the sheep range 
this fall, and these captures are likely to add ‘con- 
siderably to the peace and comfort of the sheep. 

“The antelope have also been fed a little, with the 
view of keeping-them also where they can find some- 
~~ to eat, in case their natural supply should fail 
them. 

“It would be a good idea to feed a large proportion 
of the game along the northern border of the Park, 
and if he had the hay, Major Pitcher could keep a herd 
of about 1,000 elk on the hills just back of the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs Hotel during the entire winter, and 
probably until late in the spring.” 

-The continued well bemg of the wrt in the National 
Park is most gratifying. Major Pitchtr’s heart is in 


his work there, and he has ‘an admirable force of men 
to help him. Still more efficient is the fine public 
sentiment among the residents of Montana along the 
northern border of the Park, which leads them to feel 
a pride and satisfaction in the well being of the game, 
and makes them Major Pitcher’s most efficient aides. 


The Adirondack Bears. 


ELIzABETHTOWN, N. Y., Feb. 15.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Inasmuch as certain sentimentalists are 
chasing rainbows, advocating that all city men, all 





Essex County guides and hotel men are in favor of. 


protecting black bear, and also that plenty of bears 
will be killed here by “sportsmen from the city” in the 
fall, once bruin is protected during the summer months. 
I ask for space in your valuable medium in order that 
the false impressions above noted, may be pointed out. 

Last Saturday I took the trouble to drive two miles 
west of this village for the purpose of interviewing 
James Darling, Elizabethtown’s most venerable and suc- 
cessful bear hunter and trapper. He was seventy-seven 
years old last month, and during the past forty-five 
years has captured 39 bears, 36 of which were caught 
in traps. The 3 bears he got outside of traps were 
cubs which lingered near their mother after she was 
caught in a trap. The cubs took to a tree on Mr. 
Darling’s approach, and he shot two of them and cap- 
tured the other one alive. During his hunting and 
trapping career of half a century he says he never got 
a shot at a bear outside a trap, excepting the cubs 
above mentioned. 

During the past thirty years 125 bears have been 
killed here in Elizabethtown, an average of a little over 
four each year, and only eight have been killed outside 
of traps. And none of these eight were killed while 
being hunted in the woods, but rather in sheep fields, 
apple orchards, etc. Does this look as though it would 
be a good plan to abolish trapping bears, or does it 
indicate that men could come up here from the city 
and kill bears with rifles? 

City cottage owners in Essex County, almost without 
exception, are opposed to protecting the black bear at 
any season of the year. The following Essex County 
hotel men have declared against the absurdity: 

O. Kellag & Son, The Windsor, Elizabethtown. 

B. F. Stetson, Deer’s Head Inn, Elizabethtown. 

G. W. Jankins, Maplewood Inn, Elizabethtown. 

George H. Smart: Pine Grove Cottage, Elizabeth- 
town. : 

Laverty Brothers, Hunter’s Home, New. Russia. 

’ Case L. Patten, The Westport, Westport. 

W. H. Tracy, St. Huberts’ Inn, St.-Huberts. 

RS W. Egglefield and Son, Tahawus House, Keene 

alley. os , 

James Flaherty, Hotel Halcyon, Keene Center. 

Charles Bullis, Lewis Hotel, Lewis. 

John McGuire, Commercial House, Keeseville. 

Fred Hinds, American House, Ausable Forks. 

All the members of the Keene Valley Guides’ Associ- 
ation, the oldest and largest organized body of guides 
wholly within Essex County, have signed a protest 
against protecting black bear, “believing,” as they 
say, “that legislation to protect black bears is unwar- 
ranted and uncalled for, and against the best interests 
of the region in which we live,” etc. 

The protest is signed by Le Grand Hale, Harry A, 
Beede, George F. Beede, C. Wesley Lamb, Charles O. 
Beede, O. E. Beede, Arthur C. Trumbull, Fred Lamb, 
Charles W. Trumbull, Frank H. Holt, Melville J. Trum- 
bull, Edmund F. Phelps, Enos Sanders, John K. Brown, 
Jas. Owens, B. S. Pond and W. Scott Brown, the last 
named being Superintendent of the Adirondack Moun- 
tain Reserve and an honorary member. 

All the Elizabethtown guides are most emphatically 
opposed to bear protection. These men get their living 
by guiding, and know what is really best for their in- 
terests. 

Again I say, in view of local conditions and circum- 
stances, if bear must be protected in other sections, 
please exempt Essex County, as we don’t need bear 
protection in our business here. 

Greorce L. Brown. 


The Sportsmen’s Show. 


THE tenth annua! exposition of the Sportsmen’s Ex- 
position- Company, Madison Square Garden, New York, 
began on February 19, and will close on March 5. The 
public patronage has been most liberal, and there is every 
indication that it will be a gratifying success financially. 

The vast amphitheatre of the Garden has nowhere any 
suggestion of emptiness. The numerous exhibits and 
their accessories tax the available space to its full limita- 
tions. An immense tank occupies the central part of the 
main floor, and the water is of ample depth to float the 
beautiful launches and automobile boats which ply swiftly 
to and fro on its surface, or disport themselves gracefully 
while their mechanical features are exhibited in detail by 
the experts in charge. 

The Fourth avenue end of the amphitheatre, from floor 
to roof, is occupied by a mountain scene, the numerous 
peaks of which fade away in the blue of the sky. A 
mountain stream, after a broken, tumultuous course 
through rocks and falls, reaches an old mill and turns 
the old-fashioned water wheel in an old-fashioned man- 
ner, thereby giving a most complete touch of realism to 
the whole. The water passes on to the tank devoted to 
the needs and pleasures of the wildfowl. 

On the first gallery on the north side of the Garden, a 
long, shallow tank with a platform at one-end is installed 
for the fly-casting contests which take place “each day 
eer at 3:30 and om ‘o'clock. The — of 
the different contests in thei nn providéfor every 
recognized use of the rod and reel. The elasses and con- 
ditions were published receritly in Forest AND Srream. 

There isa liberal use of evergreen branches every- 
where, with gratifying effect to the eye. The mammoth 
mountain scene and the green touches of color every- 
where add greatly to the pleasing effects of the tout 
cnsemble. ; 

A skillful military band fills:the Garden with popular 
music in the afternoon end evening. =. 


The special features which appeal most directly to the 
sportsman are the game bird and wildfowl exhibits, the 
fish hatchery, the fly-casting, the wilderness camps, the 
taxidermists’ mounted specimens of game birds and fish, 
the expert rifle shooting of Mr. Stephen M. Van Allen, 
and last, but not least, the mammoth display of camp 
equipment and sportsmen’s supplies by Messrs. Aber- 


_ crombie & Fitch. 


The New York Zoological Society’s exhibit is in 
charge of Prof. W. T. Hornaday, and is devoted largely 
to fish, and to a fully equipped fish hatchery which illus- 
trates the different stages of development from the spawn 
to the fry. 

The exhibit of game birds and wildfowl is quite com- 
plete, and includes some varieties of foreign birds not ex- 
hibited at previous sportsmen’s shows. They are owned 
by Mr. Homer Davenport, Roseville, N. J.; Mr. Timothy 
Tredwell, East Williston, L. I., and Dr. Cecil French, 
Washington, D. C. They are in the northeast corner- of 
the main floor. 

Mr. Stephen M. Van Allen, of Jamaica, L. I., famous 
as one of America’s most expert performers with the 
shotgun, has developed phenomenal skill with the rifle 
and pistol. On the second gallery in the southwest 
corner he gives exhibitions of fancy rifle shooting which 
would make William Tell’s head collapse. A large sign 
in his space bears the satement that he always uses 
greaseless bullet cartridges, and does all his shooting with 
Winchester rifles. Of the latter, with. several pistols, 
there are different kinds displayed in a case within his 
space. 

The Adirondack camps, with many illustrations of 
what sport awaits the visitor to those famous regions, ‘are 
on the main floor in the northwest corner of the arena. 
A large sign, “Adirondacks,” in white birch letters on a 
background of evergreen, serves as a guide from any 
part of the amphitheatre. 

The Maine exhibit, owing to delays in transit, had not 
arrived in time for installation on Monday of this week, 
but it was generally understood that it was excellent. 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The Canadian guides hold forth in the exhibit of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad on the northwest corner of the 
main floor, under the charge of Mr. L. O. Armstrong, 
who has been identified conspicuously with the Sports- 
men’s Show in many successive past years. He intro- 
duced the Ojibway Indians with their Hiawatha drama. 
The camps contain a large and varied exhibit, indicative 
of the infinite sport to be found in the vast ‘territory 
tributory to the Canadian Pacific Railway. The camp is 
a model of one to be erected by the Canadian Camp-Fire 
Club this summer on the Missesaga River. Mr. Arm- 
strong has an able corps of guides, chief of whom is 
George Lavigne. George Linklater is an experienced 


. Hudson Bay guide, famous as a mighty moose hunter. 


In the pack horse competition, Joe and William Brewster 
will be put to the fore by Mr. Armstrong. 


Abercrombie & Fitch, 


The exhibit of Messrs. Abercrombie & Fitch, 314-316 
Broadway, New York, is on the north gallery. It is an 
exposition in itself, so ample, excellent, and diversified 
is the material which it contains. There are fishing rods 
from plain to the finest workmanship with reels and 
tackle to match, all ranging in sizes to suit the tastes of 
him who seeks the cunning trout or gives battle to the 
mighty tarpon. There are cameras and rifles. There are 
traps in size for the tiniest animal up to the largest bear 
There are canoes for travel into the wilderness or for use 
at home; tents and cooking utensils, and camp furniture 
in bewildering profusion; snowshoes, and all kinds of 
footwear for the explorer and hunter and tourist, and 
clothing impervious to water and cold, and tents of all 
kinds, all set forth so pleasingly that one is quite tempted 
te try outdoor life if one never tried it before. Practical 
illustration is shown of packs and packing, the most con- 
spicuous of this feature being a display pack mule laden 
with his packs in true Western style, his burden secure!; 
held by the famous diamond hitch. In another lj of 
the large exhibit is a dog harnessed to a sledge after the 
manner of travel in the Arctic regions. Then there is an 
illustration of a camp-fire in full blast with all the camp 
utensils in place, so numerous when apart, yet taking 
no more space than that of a small satchel when packed 
This great firm supplied the entire equipment of the 
Ziegler polar expedition during the first year, and Dr. 
Cook’s expedition to Mt. McKinley; the expedition across 
the Andes and down the Amazon; Miss Anna Peck’s ex- 
pedition to Mt. Serato; the two American expeditions to 
Abyssinia, and Leonidas MHubbard’s expedition 10 
Labrador. 


Grand Tru k Railway. 


The attractive display of the Grand Trunk Raiiwa. 
System is in charge of Mr. R. McC. Smith, Souther 
Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. Sturdy specimens ot! 
brook trout, black bass, ouananiche, landlocked salmon 
and big game heads, etc., testify to the wealth of sport 
within the scope of the system, of which Mr, Smith is an 
encyclopedia of information. 


Siegel Cooper Co. 

Siegel Cooper Co. have an exhibit on the north g2!- 
lery, the greater part of which is devoted to watches, but 
there are many beautiful works of art in silver quite suit- 
able for trophies. 


The Dinner, 


The Sportsmen’s Exhibition Company entertained 
members of the press, exhibitors, preserve owners, proni- 
inent sportsmen and officers of the Guides’ Association at 
dinner in the Garden café on last Sunday afternoon. Mr. 
Samuel. Walter Taylor presided as toastmaster. Over 200 
gtiests were’ invited, and by far the greater part of them 
responded in person. At the speaker’s table were Hon. 
Timothy Woodruff, Messrs: Robert J. Morris, John G. 
Armory, Ernestus Gulich, Buffalo Jones, Warden of Ye!- 
lowstorie’ Park; Homer Hodge, Dr. "McClelland, Wm. 1. 
Hornaday, and others. ‘The talks covered all phases 0! 
outdoor sport’ intelligently and entertainingly The di- 


ner was @ success in every particular, 
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Game on Forest Reserves. 


Reptanps, Cal:, Feb. 12—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I inclose an account of a court decision that promises to 
affect vast areas of good game country throughout this 
State, if not elsewhere. There is one point worthy of 
consideration, however, and that is that game, especially 
deer, would have to be consumed on these reserves, as the 
State law strictly forbids the “having in possession” deer 
or deer meat out of season, whether killed in California 
or imported from another State or a foreign country. At 
any rate it is to be hoped that this matter may be speedily 
adjusted with a view of fully protecting the game and 
fish. L. D. W. 

The report reads: “Much concern is being manifested 
in Santa Barbara and other sections of southern Califor- 
nia over the decision just handed down by Judge De 
Haven, of the United States District Court, Northern 
District of California, affecting the jurisdiction of the 
State over Government reservations for the protection 
of wild game and fish. Should the decision stand as final, 
a large part of the best wild game and fishing territory 
in Santa Barbara county and other parts of the State wiil 
be without protection against invasion of pot-hunters, 
who may kill deer, quail, and all varieties of game without 
interruption at all times of the year, save for regulations 
that may be established by superintendents of forest 
reservations. 

“In Santa Barbara county there are two large forest 
reserves—the Santa Ynez and Pine Mountain—and they 
are filled with wild game. As the United States Govern- 
ment has no laws regulating the taking of game and fish 
on reservations, it is clear under the accepted interpreta- 
tion of Judge DeHaven’s decision that nothing can pre- 
vent the wholesale destruction of game in Santa Barbara 
and other counties in the State where the Federal Gov- 
ernment has reserved vast areas of land. 

“Judge DeHaven’s decision was based on a case taken 
before him from Mendocino county. An Indian, in whose 
possession fresh deer meat had been found, was convicted 
in a justice’s court. It was proved that the deer had been 
shot on one of the Government reserves, and United 
States District Attorney Woodworth took up the case of 





the Indian by contending that the State courts had no 
jurisdiction over’ Federal reserves, and could not there- 
fore enforce the State game laws. Judge DeHaven has 
sustained this contention, and the Indian was set at 
liberty.” 





Spring Shooting—An Appeal. 


To the Sportsmen of New York State: 

In 1903 a law was passed stopping the spring shooting 
cf wildfowl. It was a righteous and proper measure, 
because spring shooting of any kind is inherently wrong. 
No game birds should be killed while on the way to the 
breeding grounds, although selfish men, especially 
market-hunters, will tell you that it makes no difference 
in the future numbers of birds. Recall the parallel case 
of the wild pigeon which became extinct in a few years 
because man insisted upon killing them while breeding. 
Is not one lesson enough? Help save our wild ducks 
and geese, some species of which are becoming danger- 
ously scarce. In the present Legislature a bill (Assembly 
No. 292) has been introduced by Mr. Hubbs changing 
the law of 1903 by making the open season end April 1 
instead of January 1. It has already passed the House, 
because there was not a sportsman in this great common- 
wealth that sent a protest to the Assembly. If you do 
not awake and kill the bill in the Senate, a decided retro- 
grade step will be taken in game protection in New 
York State. Why should a few market-hunters on Long 
Island have a law passed for their: benefit that is directly 
opposed to the best interests of the citizens of the balance 


of the State? There are not two sides to this question— . 


it is right vs. wrong, and the wrong is to kill birds that 
are about to breed. Is civics so dead in New York that 
a bad bill like this one can be railroaded through a 
Legislature without a protest from thousands of citizens? 
I appeal to all lovers of nature to remember the wild 
pigeons and help save the wildfowl by protesting against 
the feseege of the Hubbs bill or any other bill that per- 
mits the killing of game birds in the spring. 
WiuiAm DutTcHER, 
Chairman National Committee of Audubon Societies. 





Capercaillie in Ontario. 

Toronto, Feb. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
inclosed copy of letter from the superintendent of Al- 
gonquin Park will, I am sure, be of interest to the 
readers of ForEST AND STREAM. The letter speaks for 
itself, requiring but few comments from me. You will 
notice the experiment has been made on a large scale. 
Let us trust that our most sanguine expectations may 
be fully realized. E. TINsLey. 


ALGONQUIN Park, Cache Lake, Ontario, Nov. 25, 1903. 
—Dear Sir—I have much pleasure in reporting to you 
concerning the capercaillie shipped to the Algonquin 
Fark this fall. On the 22d of September we received the 
first shipment of thirty birds. Of these one had died on 
the way, and two were so badly hurt that they died on 
the day they arrived here; the remaining twenty-seven 
birds were liberated on a large island in Cache Lake in 
good condition. The next shipment was on the 7th of 
October. Thirteen birds were in good condition; and 
were liberated in the same place. The last lot, fourteen 
birds, came on the 1st of November, and of the fourteen, 
cne died on the way; the rest were in fine condition, and 
were liberated on the mainland, excepting three hens and 
one cock, which I kept in a house in the deer yard, mak- 
ing in all fifty-two fine birds. Of the last shipment there 
was a cock bird smaller than the rest; he was in splendid 
condition and flew into a tall tree at once, so that I had 
no opportunity to examine him closely, but I do not think 
he was a capercaillie. The birds in confinement are do- 
ing splendidly, and feed well; they have improved very 
much since they came, and do not seem any wilder than 
fheasants. I feel confident they will do well. Of the 
others, several have been seen and seemed all right, as 
there is an abundance of feed, and the climate must be 
very much what they have been accustomed to. I feel 
sure it will prove a good venture. 

I will report to you further should any be seen through 
the winter, also regarding those in confinement. 
(Signed) G. W. Barttetr. 








The Good Time Coming. 


It is very, very, wintry as I look out from my win- 
dow upon the fast falling snow; but there is a good 
time coming and we may all be happy again. February 
is nearly gone and March is, at least, a spring month 
in name, if not in reality. The days are lengthening 
fast, and the trout season will soon come round once 
more. I confess that I am very anxious about the 
trout in our mountain streams. The winter has been 
so unusually severe, such quantities of snow have ac- 
cumulated and the ice is very heavy. If the weather 
changes suddenly, the break up may be a serious mat- 
ter. In still water, where it is quite shallow, what is 
called anchor ice is formed, that is to say, ice that ex- 
tends to and is fast frozen to the bottom. A big flood 
with heavy ice may do great damage, particularly if 
gorges or jams have been formed and the water backed 
up above them. 


We had enough floods and freshets last fall, we think, 
but then we are not empowered to judge of such mat- 
ters. As far as I can learn, no great injury was done 
to the spawning beds of the trout, and the continuous 
high water, from the first of June onward, was very 
favorable to the fish. The big trout were quite safe from 
the poacher who uses the snare, the net and even the 
rifle when the large streams are reduced to the lowest 
ebb during periods of drouth. It is astonishing what 
can be done by a man who is really skillful in the use 
of the wire snare. If the water is clear and low, the 
large fish are not safe even in pools of great depth. 
Trout may be hunted and chevied about unti! they 
actually lose their heads or brains—I believe that they 
have brains—and will lie close to the bottom, with 
perhaps only their heads concealed, and allow the 
snare to slip over them. I would not have believed 
this possible in the big pools aforesaid, if I had not 
had proof positive some years ago. 

It is only when the temptation is great, I believe, 
that the net is brought.into requisition, but I have been 
informed, upon good authority, that it has been used 
for the destruction of large brown trout when. all other 
means have failed. One man told me that-he had seen 
dynamite tried, but that the only result was that all the 
suckers inthe pool were killed, the trout eapaning wader 
the rocks. This I doubt. During one of- the ex- 
tremely dry summers, several years since, .a farmer on 
the upper Beaverkill. told me that.one man -had killed 
many of the trout weighing from three to six or seven 
pounds with a rifle. he. knew positively. that at.least 
one fish of the latter-weight, had been shot.on-his. own 
property. He had known this-trout-for a long time, and 
it was about double the size: of.a fish that he had him- 
self caught with a.minnow in , er of his.opals. All 
this may be»taken: for what: it is worth,-and- with. as 
many grains of salt as desired. One thing is-certain, 





an abundance of water means good fishing unless, in- 
deed, the river is constantly in flood. The trout. are 
protected by a large body of water and do not become 
so shy. As we grow older we care more for size and 
quality and less for mere numbers. I think that our 
sport has been increased decidedly by the introduction 
cf the brown trout (Salmo fario), and the rainbow 
trout (Salmo irideus), simply for the reason that we 
catch much larger fish than we did in the good old 
days when we were young. 

I am referring to old well-known rivers not far away. 
For some years there was great prejudice against the 
brown trout, but this has greatly diminished.: As for the 
rainbow, it is a noble fish and game to the death. Of 
course, our first favorite is our old friend the brook 
trout. 

It is nearly two months before we can wet a line 
in our favorite stream, but we may think and talk about 
fish and flies to our hearts’ content. The probabili- 
ties are that after the unbroken cold weather this 
winter, spring will come with a rush. Winter may 
linger with us, but when it takes its departure, there 
will be no returning to give us a parting kick. (Blow 
would be better, no doubt.) Soft, warm airs will come 
from the sunny southland, the birds will hasten to us. 
buds will burst and leaves appear as if by magic. 
Swarms of ephemera will arise, and the rings made by 
feeding trout will be seen on every pool. All nature 
will be alive and the angler will furbish up his weapons 
and be away, away, for the scenes that he loves best 
upon earth. Laugh if you wish, my friend, there is 
nothing like it or to compare with it in all this world. 

I feel sure just now that every thing will be favor- 
able, that the streams will be clear and just high 
enough for good sport. I know that the trout will run 
large, and that many big fish will be taken. Now 
while. there is yet time, inspect your tackle carefully. 
Have all repairs made at once while the shops are not 
rushed with orders. See that your waders are in good 
condition and stock up your fly book, if it has been 
neglected for a time. You can have much. pleasure in 
selecting these carefully, a few at a time. A first-class 
fishing tackle shop is to me a thing of beauty and a.joy 
forever. 

THEODORE. GORDON. 


“Charley, dear,” said young Mrs. Tomkins, “I have 
done you a great injustice.” “In what way?’ “I-sus- 
ected you without reason. I asked several of your 

ds that you go out with of evenings: whether you 
ktiew ‘how to play poker, and every one of them thought 
a minute and said you didn’t.”~-Washington Star: 





’Tis: better to haye hooked and lost than never to have 
hooked at all. ' . : 
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My First Salmon. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS, 


Berore the Intercolonial Railway was built, anglers 
from abroad had to face a journey of no mean proportions 
to reach the magnificent salmon rivers of New Bruns- 
wick; for they were obliged to proceed by rail or steamer 
to Shediac or Point du Chene, from which port another 
steamer sailed for points all along the north shore, Chat- 
ham, near Newcastle, being the nearest point to the great 
rivers Nepisiquit and Miramichi; the latter noble river 
with its numerous tributaries, each of which would in 
itself constitute a stream of no mean proportions, was 11 
the earlier days best known to visiting anglers, principally 
because it was more accessible by wagon from Newcastle. 

More ventursome anglers, however, preferred to visit 
the Nepisiquit, which. was reached after a long and rough 
drive of some forty-five miles to Bathurst, an unpreten- 
tious little town at its mouth. 

Those who have in the long ago taken this journey will 
agree with me that, running as it did through a monoto- 
nous stretch of barrens and forest lands which had been 
swept by fires, it was wearisome in the extreme, for the 
roadbed was rough, the springs of the wagons unyielding, 
and the seats and their backs were anything but 
comfortable. 

The condition of things at the present time is of course 
quite different, for express trains and Pullman sleepers 
make the journey now a luxurious one, and points to 
reach which formerly required six to eight days’ travel, 
are now arrived at in thirty-six hours or less from 
Boston. 

I suppose there can be no difference of opinion with 
me when I state that New Brunswick, with its magnifi- 
cent river system, is the paradise of anglers. My lines 
have been cast in “many pleasant places” in this broad 
continent, but I have never seen elsewhere anything to 
compare with the salmon rivers of that Province, some 
of which, with their tributaries, are navigable by canoe 
hundreds of miles, and contain at short intervals pools 
which will accommodate two or three rods for several 
days’ fishing. The Restigouche, with its branches, is now 
the principal water in which large fish are taken, and the 
Miramichi is a close second to it; and, speaking of the 

Miramichi, reminds me of what Charles Hallock wrote 
of :it im his “Fishing Tourist,’ a volume that has given 
me more pleasure than almost any other book on angling 
that I have read. He says: “The Miramichi is in length 
over two hundred and thirty miles from its mouth ‘to 
North: Brarich Lake, which is the source of the North 
Branch, which is a branch of the Southwest Miramichi, 
which is a branch of the main river. Then-there is the 
little Southwest Miramichi and the south branch of it, 
and the little south branch of that, the little north branch 
and the upper north branch. Then there is the Northwest 
Miramichi, with its east branch, its south branch, and sg 
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on divisibly and indefinitely. If a friend télls you he has 
fished the Miramichi River, never dare to doubt his 
word. If he has ever fished that part of New Brunswick, 
itis doubtful if he has fished anything else.” 

I have cast the fly in most of these streams many a 
time, and noble sport I have had; the scenery through 
which all these rivers pass is picturesque in the extreme, 
and at many points is almost grand and awe-inspiring; 
but although they have always had attractions for me, 
I have for some reason or other, perhaps because I killed 
my first salmon in its waters, had a preference for the 
Nepisiquit, and to this day, if I had my choice of an op- 
portunity for salmon fishing, I think I should go to this 
beautiful river. 

The recollection of my first visit to the Nepisiquit is 
among the pleasantest in my memory. I had received an 
invitation from one of the provinical officials to join him 
in a short outing on the river, and in compliance with 
that invitation I met him at the principal hotel in 
Bathurst one afternoon in early summer; he had arrived 
in the town a day or two preceding me, and had canoe- 
men engaged, stores laid in, and everything was in readi- 
ness for a start up the river as soon as I arrived. 

My long, rough ride had proved very fatiguing, and I 
should have been glad to have stopped in the hotel over 
night, but as my friend seemed anxious to get away at 
the earliest possible moment, I hastily changed my clothes 
at the hotel, donning my fishing suit, and with rod case, 
fly-book, and all the other paraphernalia of an angler’s 
outfit, climbed into a two-seated wagon which was wait- 
ing for us at the hotel stoop, and we started off at a brisk 
rate on the road which led to a landing on the river a 
few miles above the town. 

Our canoes, ‘stores, tents, etc., had been packed on a 
heavy wagon, and this had preceded us an hour or so, 
and arrived at the river shore about the time we reached 


using the fly on the surface as I had heretofore been 
accustomed to when fishing for trout. “Sare, you no fish 
just right,” exclaimed my French guide. “Ze fly must 
sink—so,” and he took the rod from my hand and cast 
the fly deftly way across the pool into a dark eddy, be- 
neath the surface of which it was allowed to sink two or 
three inches and then was drawn a foot or so towards 
the angler, which operation was repeated until the rod 
was almost lifted ready for a back cast. 

I saw at once what my guide wished to teach me, and 
again taking the rod, I cast out into the same bit of 
water into which he had cast, and I think I proved a 
creditable pupil, for I had not offered my lure a dozen 
— before it was accepted, and I was fast to a noble 

sh. 

I dare say that most anglers have a vivid recollection 
of their first success with a large fish. I remember as 
perfectly as if the event was yesterday the first large 
pickerel I ever captured; it was a five-pounder, and I 
was only about ten years of age; and the recollection of 
my first heavy trout and bass comes back to me as if 
the occurrence had been a very recent one. 

A strange thrill passed through me as I felt that in- 
describable tug at my line, and saw my salmon as he 
jumped clear of the water and rushed at railroad speed 
toward the upper end of the pool. 

I have heard frequent mention made of what is com- 
monly called “buck fever,” but I never was afflicted with 
that malady, the first deer I ever shot having been 
dropped with as little concern as would be the cutting 
down of a snipe or a woodcock; but the feeling with 
which I lifted my rod and prepared to do battle with my 
gamy antagonist, the tremor that I first experienced was 
undoubtedly very similar to the fever I have named; but 
a few words from my guide cautioning me to hold my 
rod well up and handle the fish with the reel, brought me 
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GRAND FALLS AND FALLS POOL ON NEPISIQUIT RIVER, N. B. 
From “With Fly-Rod and Camera.” ? 


it. Our canoemen were four in number, two of them 
being French-Canadians, the third a Scotchman, and the 
fourth a genuine New Brunswicker; they were all small- 
sizéd men, neither of them exceeding five feet four inches 
in height, but they were adepts in the use of the paddle and 
setting pole. ; s 

The two French guides with their canoe were allotted 
to me, and the others, of course, were at the service of 
my friend. The canoes were launched and packed as 
quickly as possible, and we started off at once for our 
first tenting place, which was to be at the famous Pabi- 
neau Falls. This was reached an hour or so before 
sunset, and before darkness had set in our tent had been 
raised, beds prepared, and supper had been cooked and 
eaten. 

My first night was, as is usual with me, a wakeful one, 
for I do not quickly become accustomed to the sounds 
of the woods. The water churning and rushing over the 
rocks of the falls, however, sang an ever-to-be-remem- 
bered lullaby, and to its music I finally fell asleep. 

We were astir bright and early on the following morn- 
ing, and while two of the guides prepared our breakfast, 
my friend and I, accompanied by the other two canoemen, 
made our way out on the rocks near the pool below the 
falls and began casting. This pool has been, and is now, 
so far as I know, one of the most famous salmon pools 
in the Dominion. I have seen in its sparkling waters, I 
venture to say, two or three hundred good sized salmon 
at one time; they formed an almost compact mass, rising 
and falling simultaneously, and moving in various ways, 
as if actuated by a single impulse. . 

My rod on that occasion was a heavy greenheart; it 
was spliced at its joints, and was a serviceable tool, ex- 
cept that it had a kick in it which was very trying to my 
back, and which on one or two occasions had nearly 
thrown me out of my canoe as I was casting from it, 
standing. es 

My friend took a position well up toward the head of 
the pool, while I chose a point near the tail or foot of it. 
Directed by my guide I dropped my fly here and there 
at points which he considered most likely to obtain a rise, 
but I failed to meet a response to my efforts. Be it re- 
membered I had never before fished for salmon, and was 


to my senses, and I was soon playing the salmon with 
all the steadiness of nerve that a veteran angler could 
possess. 

The fish put up a magnificent fight which tested my 
tackle to the utmost; fortunately I had a long line, about 
a hundred and twenty-five yards being packed on my 
large old-fashioned click reel, for the fish seemed to be 
determined to be all over the 1 at once, and in his 
turns and runs the line was ‘then taken out twenty or 
thirty yards at a time. 

The fish wore the silvery coat of a fresh run salmon 
from the ocean, and the strength and activity he dis- 
played I shall never forget. 

Now and then he dove to the bottom of the pool, 
where, in moving about, he drew the line sharply across 
the bellies of other denizens of the water, causing them 
to leap high in the air in their fright. On one occasion 
there were three or four of these leaping salmon in addi- 
tion to my own, and it was a puzzle to determine which 
of them was the fish to which I was fast. 

The struggle had lasted nearly a quarter of an hour 
before the salmon showed signs of exhaustion, but when 
he began to yield he yielded gracefully, and after a few 
more struggles, which grew more and more feeble, he 
permitted himself to be drawn close to the rock on which 
my guide was awaiting him, gaff in hand, and a vigorous 
thrust brought the exhausted fish safely up on the ledge 
where I was standing; a couple of smart raps on the 
head quieted him, and I then was enabled to inspect the 
prize that I had succeeded in winning; it was a fish of 
goodly proportions and: symmetrical form, and it regis- 
tered with the scales a good 15 pounds. 

At this juncture I was joined by my friend, whose 
guide was carrying a salmon that had fallen to his rod, 
which was of about the same size as the one I had killed. 

“It’s a handsome pair,” exclaimed my friend, “and 
both just up from the sea; it’s a mighty good showing 
to make before breakfast and the sun hardly up.” 

We remained at Pabineau Falls a couple of days, meet- 
ing with satisfactory success, considering the character of 
the water, which was rather low and clear; we then 
packed our tent and other d in the canoes and 
cruised up and down the river, ; several of the 


pools, such as the Middle Landing, Rough Waters, etc., 
and finally found a tenting place just below the Grand 
Falls which is the highest on the river to which the sal- 
mon ascend. 

Charles Hallock, in describing these falls, says: “The 
river is here much contracted, and the banks are rocky 
and perpendicular. The total height of the falls is one 
hundred and forty feet. There are four separate leaps, 
but only the two lowest are visible below. At the foot 
of each are deep basins, and below them for about a mile 
a number of gloomy pools and rapids which seethe with 
perpetual foam and chafe with deafening roar. And the 
constantly rising spray keeps ever fresh with a vivid 
green the foliage that crowns the impinging cliffs. Birds 
congregate here in the summer heat, and luxuriate in the 
coolness of the spray and verdure.” 

We had gocd success during our three days’ stay at 
this point, a good half dozen salmon and a few grilse fall- 
ing to our lines; we might have taken more fish, although 
the water was not in the very best condition, but we 
killed all we could use; we had all we wanted, and 
“enough is as good as a feast,” as the old saying is. 
And when we entered our canoes for the home re- 
turning we voted that the outing had been a success in 
every particular. 

At the Rough Waters, as I was casting in a desultory 
way, I rose and hooked two miniature salmon; they were 
bright little fellows of from eight to ten inches in length; 
I recognized them at once as smolt or young salmon, but 
my friend, on examining them later, pronounced them to 
be graylings, and declared that they were not only gray- 
lings, but identically the same fish that was abundant in 
Loch Lomand near St. John. I told him that so far as 
I knew, the true grayling was not to be found in any 
New Brunswick waters. He was firm in his opinion, 
however, notwithstanding all my efforts to explain how 
and why the fish before us were young salmon. 

Since that time I have been able to prove very conclu- 
sively that the grayling known to the anglers of the lower 
Provinces is not a grayling, but is either a young sea- 
salmon or a small landlocked salmon. 

A few years ago, as I was in Scribner’s tackle store in 
St. John, I had an opportunity for examining a creel of 
the fish that they. there called the grayling, but which 
were really small “landlocks.” A few days later I visited 
Loch Lomand and took a few of the so-called grayling, 
and they. were, like the others, small “landlocked.” In 
the pamphlet published by the Intercolonial Railway 
describing the fishing and hunting regions of the 
Provinces, mention is made of the occurrence of the gray- 
ling near Truro, N. S., as follows: . 

“In the Salmon River fish known as grayling are 
caught in large quantities. Some allege that this fish is 
a trout, and others that it is a young salmon. Whatever 
it may be, it is a lively fish under the rod. It ranges from 
two to six pounds in weight.” 

Since this pamphlet was published, I have visited the 
river above named, and have taken a number of the fish; 
of course, they were not grayling, but were very respect- 
able sized and lively grilse, though I did not get one any- 
where near six pounds in weight. Provincial anglers also 
have had a good deal to say about the splendid grayling 
fishing in Folly Lake, a few miles from Truro. I have 
also visited that lake, and taken some of those graylings, 


but they proved to be my old darlings, the landlocked 
salmon. 


Very Heavy Roe Shad from Georgia. 


Wasurncton, D. C., Feb. 16.—Shad of unheard of size 
are arriving from Georgia (so the market men state). 
One fish dealer received a consignment of 700, of which 
fully one-half were roe shad weighing 12 to 15 pounds 
each. Single specimens as heavy as 14 pounds have been 
of infrequent record hitherto, and Georgia fish not largely 
in evidence compared with half a dozen other States. 
Has the cold weather north of Cape Hatteras kept them 
back to fatten and enlarge? One old shad fisherman of 
fifty years’ experience on the Potomac says that if the 
river could remain ice-locked until the middle of March, 
“shad will be so plenty that boys can snag them out with 
hook and line.” I hope the fish commissioners will in- 


vestigate. Ce 
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Russian Wolfhound Club. 


New York, Feb. 16—The Russian Wolfhound Club of 
America was formally organized on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 10. Constitution and standard were adopted, and offi- 
cers elected as follows: President, Edward L. Kraus; 
Vice-President, John G. Kent; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Joseph B. Thomas, Jr. Executive Committee—James 
Mortimer, Dr. J. E. De Mund, E. M. Lockwood, George 
Ronsse, Jos. B. Thomas, Jr. Dr. J. E. De Mund was 
elected delegate to A. K. C. 

The club organized with fifty charter members. Dues 
were fixed at $5 per annum, with an initiation fee of $5. 
Special prizes will be offered at the various shows, and 
every effort made to advance the interests of the Russian 
wolfhound. 








(Signed) JosepH B. Tuomas, Jr, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Death of Glen Monarch. 


A COMMUNICATION, under date of Feb. 17, from Dream- 
wold, the farm of Mr. Thos. W. Lawson, Scituate, Mass., 
recounts a great loss as follows: 

Our American champion bulldog, Glen Monarch, was 
shipped from the New York Show on Sunday in perfect 
condition, but, on the arrival of the train at Dreamwold. 
he was found dead in his box. Glen Monarch was bred 
by Mr. W. C, Codman, of Providence, R. I., from whom 
we purchased him for $2,500. He was the most famous 
American-bred English bulldog of the day. 


‘The Game Laws in Betef. 


is the standard authority of fish and game laws of the United 
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Caitlin of the Yawl Nerine. 


The Story of a Cruise from New Rochelle, N. Y., to 
Marblehead, Mass., and Retura. 


BY SANDFORD G. ETHERINGTON, NEW YORK CITY. 


“HoME again.” 

As I look back to the day when these two words 
were recorded in our little log, I can feel almost the 
same vague sadness that seemed to hang in the air then 
“Home again.” No more tumbling out before sun- 
rise, and creeping out of the harbor in the gray of the 
morning; no more heeling in the fresh breeze and 
tearing through the water with everything drawing and 
lee rails awash; no more last pipes, with the gentle 
motion and soft lap-lap of the water to lull us to sleep 
the next moment. Our sailing days were over. 

The cruise, lasting seven weeks and one day, was 
made in the yawl Nerine, hailing from New Rochelle. 
Nerine is 43ft. over all; 3oft. waterline; 914ft. breadth; 
and 8ft. draft; flush deck; designed by the late Edward 
Burgess, and built by Lawley in 1891. She was former- 
ly a cutter, being changed in 1902 to a yawl, the latter, 
with a short bowsprit, proving far safer and more com- 
fortable. As a small cruiser, Nerine is practically 
ideal, 14,000 pounds of lead on her keel enabling her to 
stand up under full sail (1,196 sq. ft.)) in a fresh breeze. 
On deck is a steersman’s cockpit, forward of this a 
skylight over the after cabin, and forward of this a com- 
bination skylight and companionway leading to ‘the 
main cabin. Just aft of the mainmast is a manhole leading 
to the fo’c’le. A scuttle in the cockpit opens into a large 
lazarette, used for the stowing of awning, sail covers, 
ropes, etc. 

Below, Nerine is remarkably roomy for a craft of 
her size. She has 6ft. head room, a main cabin oft. 
long, an after cabin 6ft. long, and a large fo’c’sle. In 
the main cabin are two transoms and two hanging 
berths, the latter covered in the day time by curtains. 
In the after cabin are two bunks, a large mirror, mar- 
ble wash basin, etc., clothes, linen, and chart lockers. 
The whole boat is wonderfully compact, every inch 
of space being utilized for some sort of locker. In the 
fo’c’sle is a pipe berth for the hand, a two-burner 
Khotal stove, ice chest, dish and food lockers. 

Three of us were aboard during the cruise; “Shave” 
Vanderbilt, Rudolph, the paid hand, and the writer. 
We went down to New Rochelle on June 24, and put 
in a good week’s work on the boat, July 1 finding her 
in splendid shape for the trip. “Jo” Johnston, who 
was to sail to New Haven with us, came aboard on that 
date and expressed much surprise at the results of our 
painting and polishing. “Wouldn’t know her,” was his 
comment. We turned in early, and Shave’s snoring 


was soon the only sound to break the silence. 
Rudolph was up with the sun, and the splash of 





_ The Yawl Nerine at Anchor. 


water on deck brought us tumbling out for a quick 
dive and rub-down. While breakfast was cooking we 
Tan up jigger and main, coiled halliards, and cleared 
things generally. After a hearty meal of oatmeal, ham 
and eggs, and coffee, Rudolph started to clean up be- 
low, while Jo todk the gasket off the jib and stood by 
to cast off. “All clear,” he shouted, and hoisting the 
jib we reached: out past the buoy in a fine westerly 
ee and took our course W.34,N. for Stratford 
oal. 
_ It wasa BY day, clear and cool, with a spank- 
ing breeze. e winged the jigger and tore along at 
a good eight -knots. Larchmont was passed with the 
usual array of yachts anchored outside, the white hulls 
against the dark back making a beautiful picture. 
The Norwalk Islands hove in toward noon,. and 
after an uneventful run we Stratford Shoal, and 
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headed in toward the breakwater at New Haven, drop- 
ping anchor at the regular yacht anchorage in Morris 
Cove at four o’clock. The run of fifty-two miles had 
taken us just seven hours. 

After breakfast the next morning quite a spirited 
discussion arose concerning the relative merits of New 
London and Shelter Island as headquarters for the 


Fourth. Shelter Island was finally decided upon, and 
I stepped the mast in the tender to set Joe ashore, and 
to buy bread, milk, and other provisions. Shave and 
Rudolph stayed aboard to hoist sail and lay out the 
course for Plum Island Light. When the tender had 
been dropped astern again, we broke out anchor and 
headed for the end of the eastern breakwater. The 
wind was still holding west and blowing at about seven 
knots. A cutter, perhaps 6oft. over all, was standing 
out of the harbor a little distance ahead of us, and we 
were much pleased, as well as surprised, to see Nerine 
pull up rapidly, and finally pass her some ten .miles 
out. The course for Plum Island was E. by S. % S., and 
with the mizzen winged again it was clear sajling, al- 
though the boat yawed considerably in the short swell, 
making the steersman keep his eyes open. 

We passed Faulkner’s Island at 11 and sighted Corn- 





On Board the Yawl Nerine—The Owner, Guests and Crew. 


field Lightship about 1, soon afterward making out the 
light in the middle of Plum Gut. The course was changed 
a bit so as to leave the light to starboard, and we 
were rapidly nearing it, when, “Keep her off, keep: her 
off,” came from Shave, who was standing forward. It 
looked as if we were on top of a sand bar, breakers 
dead ahead. Rudolph dove delow for the chart, and 
seeing that it gave 13 fathoms, we put her on her 
course again, the breakers proving to be a tide rip. 
Farther on, abreast of the light, breakers 5 and 6ft. 
high were encountered, nothing coming of them, how- 
ever, but a little water on deck. Once past the light 
we looked back and saw a line of surf stretching from 
Oyster Pond Point to Plum Island, the whole distance 
looking like a huge sand bar. 

The wind was dead ahead for Shelter Island, so we 


- trimmed everything flat and stood off on a long hitch 


to port. Rudolph, after a look at the chart, informed 
us that we were due to see a light marking the channel 
to Shelter Island, and that the bay contained no dan- 
gers, so Shave and I didn’t bother to go below. After 
half an hour’s sailing we sighted a light. “How do 
we leave the light, Rudolph?” I sang out. “To star- 
board.” Seeing a red channel buoy to port I swung 
her around, and with boom to port, headed for the 
entrance, which was perhaps two miles away. As we 
neared the light, Shave took the tiller and I went for- 
ward to have a look at things. “Looks kind of funny, 
Rudolph. Seems to me the deep water’s on the other 
side.” “It can’t be. Take a look at the chart yourself, 
sir.’ Sure enough, channel to port. Remembering 
our experience with the tide rips, we kept on, eating 
through the water at a great pace. Suddenly we 
brought up hard on the bottom, not 100 yards from the 
lighthouse. We looked at each other in amazement. 
“Chart must be wrong, confound the luck. It gives 
plenty of water—always knew those charts were no 
good,” said Shave. “Never mind the charts, get that 
anchor out over the stern. Flood tide isn’t for half. an 
hour yet.” Rudolph jumped into the tender and dropped 
the anchor 50 yards astern. “Now get busy on that 
capstan.” We slowly pulled the anchor back to the 
boat, put it out again, but in vain. The boat; didn’t 
budge an inch. We were hard and fast aground. 

We ‘sat around on deck awhile, indulging in some 
miscellaneous profanity, which relieved us a great deal, 
and then rowed over to the light to ask the keeper 
what kind of a new channel was in use. We found that 
we were at Cedar Island, some four and a half_miles 
out of our course, and that the channel was on the 
other side of the light. All hands were somewhat re- 
lieved to find that our mistake had been made. before, 
a large schooner having run aground there the pre- 
ceding summer. But it was a mistake all right, and a 
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big one. Long Beach Light at Shelter Island is.a 
white structure, and Cedar Island is built of dark 
granite. If we had noticed these descriptions on the 
chart we would have found that we were away off our 
course, and acted accordingly. Our experience at Cedar 
Island was not without its good results—it taught us 
to look over every bit of advice and description on our 
charts, and in our Mariner’s Guide. This is a thing 
that, as we found, cannot be done too carefully. And 
always have at least two study the charts; the chance 
of mistake is much less than when all is trusted to one 
man. 

We most certainly were in a beautiful situation; Sag 
Harbor, the nearest port, some three miles to the 
southwest; no tugs thereabouts; and the next day the 
Fourth. After some ironical consolation from the 
keeper, we put back to the Nerine, where Shave and I 
cleared the anchor while Rudolph cooked the supper. 
After eating, we placed an anchor some 50 yards to 
each side and bent on the halliards to the cables, set- 
ting the former tight with an idea of keeping on an 
even keel when the tide fell. 

By this time we were ready to drop asleep in our 
tracks, so, taking down the table and piling the dirty 
dishes on the transoms, we turned in. Along about 
midnight the wind dropped, and, as we were close to 
shore, the cabin soon filled with mosquitoes. After 
beating around awhile I noticed that the deck seemed 
fairly clear of them, so took the blankets up on deck 
and soon fell asleep. Suddenly there was a lurch and 
a tremendous banging and crashing, and waking with a 
start, I found myself in the water with the blankets on 
top. Loud yells were issuing from the cabin. The 
water was up only to my waist, so I crawled up the 
deck and found that the port anchor had lifted out of 
the mud and let the boat down with a crash. The yells 
came from Shave, who had been sleeping in the port 
bunk, and had been thrown clear across the cabin on to 
the floor, where I found him lying with pillows and 
broken dishes on all sides. The lockers had been left 
unfastened, and almost every dish we had was broken 
in the general smash. After a lot of talking we cleared 
things up and turned in again, this time to sleep until 5. 

Finding the boat on an even keel again, we turned 
out and worked for about an hour with the capstan 
and anchors. Seeing that this was useless, Shave and 
I hoisted sail in the tender and started to sail to Sag 
Harbor to dicker for a tow. After running aground 
four times, we finally made the steamboat wharf and 
tied up. We spent the entire morning in Sag Harbor, 
but as everyone seemed to be celebrating the Fourth 
by patronizing the saloons, there was hardly a sober 
person in the town. Consequently, nothing was doing 
in the towing line. 

We sailed back again, and after an uneventful day and 
night went ashore again Sunday morning. After much 
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persuasion, we induced the captain of the tug Surprise, 
which had come into the harbor the night before, to 
get up steam and go out to the island with us. On the 
trip out we stood with him in the pilot house, wonder- 
ing at the skill with which he guided his boat through 
the narrow, twisting, and badly~ buoyed channel. Let 
me pause right here to remark that no stranger should 
attempt to enter Sag Harbor without a pilot. There 
is a good anchorage about a mile to the south of 
Cedar Island, on the left of the channel where the 
buoys show it to be the broadest. This anchorage is 
easy of access, deep, well sheltered, and in fact, much 
better than the inner harbor. 

The Surprise soon pulled us into deep water, and 
after a few drinks from our bottle of Wilson, and 
various interchanges of greenbacks; the captain waved 


good-by and good luck to us as he disappeared he- 














he 
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hind the lighthouse on his way back to Sag Harbor..We 
hoisted sail and took our course’ N. E. % N. across 
Gardiner Bay for New London. Running wing and 
wing, as usual, we soon sighted the white tower of the 
light, passed it, and dropped anchor off the New York, 
New Haven Hartford’ station just as the clock 
struck six bells. 

The regular yacht anchorage at New London is off 
the Pequot House; the railroad station is about two 
miles further up the harbor. 

The next day was Monday, the sixth. After a 9 
o’clock breakfast, we sent Rudolph ashore to lay~in a 
stock of everything. He did, returning with the dinghy 
loaded to the gunwale, and a receipted bill for $41.80. 
As-~soon as the stuff had been stowed in the lockers we 
ran up the sails, and in a light southerly breeze started 
to beat out to Race Rock. Once outside the harbor 
we found everything hidden by a thick haze, which, 
however, lifted a little after we had made a long board 
to starboard. Coming about, we found that we could 
just fetch the Rock. 

Leaving Race Rock some two or three hundred yards 
to the starboard, we kept off a bit, and reaching along 
past the hotels and cottages on Fisher’s Island, soon 
lost the light in the haze. 

Keeping a mile or so off shore, we slipped along, 
until, about 4 o’clock Watch Hill hove in sight. See- 
ing breakers to port, we kept a sharp lookout, and, with 
frequent references to the chart, crawled along past 
the bell-buoy and dropped the hook off the bathing 
beach. The sun went down just as we anchored, and 
we thanked our lucky stars that the ledges between 
Fisher’s Island and Watch Hill had been passed by 
daylight. 

There is an anchorage at Watch Hill away around 
behind Sandy Point, but the channel is hard to find. 
The best place, in ordinary weather, is about a quarter 
of a mile directly off the bathing beach. 

At supper, the coffee pot kept sliding from one side 
of the table to the other as the boat rolled in the swell, 
finally sliding off into Shave’s lap, spoiling a brand new 
pair of white flannel trousers and causing that gentleman 
to use much hard language as he arrayed himself again 
for the trip ashore. The people we wanted to call on 
were out, and the town being deader than it was on 
the water, we put back to the Nerine and spent the 
evening reading. 

The next morning we laid out a course E.%S., 
from Gangway Rock, off Watch Hill, to the whistler 
off Point Judith. Keeping about three miles off shore, 
we reached over in a fresh southerly breeze, rounded 
the buoy, and winged the mizzen for the run up to New- 
port. Owing to a haze we had quite a bit of trouble 
in distinguishing between Whale Rock and Beavertail 
Lights, but remembering our experience at Sag Har- 
bor, we paid close attention to the chart and finally 
located Beavertail as the one dead ahead. On the run 
up from Point Judith we passed a long string of barges 
that had been just distinguished ahead of us when we 
left Watch Hill. 

There is plenty of water all along through here, and 
no attention need be paid to the charts, except as a 
means of locating the lights. 

The straw colored sides of Brenton Reef Lightship 
now loomed up through the mist off to starboard, ahd, 
giving it a berth of about a mile, we soon passed Castle 
Hill and the Dumplings and rounded Fort Adams. 
Keeping an eye out for two buoys off the end of the 
torpedo station, we wound our way in through the 
hundred and one vessels in the harbor and rounded up 
off the New York Y. C. station. This seemed to us 
the best anchorage. We lowered sails, put the covers 
on, and set the awning for first time since leaving New 
Rochelle. 


About midnight Shave and I rowed ashore to meet 
Jack Munn, who was to arrive on the Fall River boat, 
due at 2:30 A. M. After a long wait, spent in fighting 
mosquitoes, the boat came in. Jack was the first man 
off, and all hands put back to the Nerine and turned in. 

After breakfast next morning, all four of us went 
ashore to look the town over, and at the first corner 
we turned ran into Potter, a club mate at Princeton. 
Pot. insisted on our sailing over to Jamestown and 
anchoring off the Conanicut Y. C., so taking him with 
us, we went, back to the boat, hoisted jib and jigger, and 
started to ,beat over to Jamestown in a heavy west 
wind, full of wicked puffs. Even under our shortened 
sail we had all we wanted, and had to luff her several 
times. There is good water at Jamestown, and we 
dropped the hook in 3 fathoms some 200 yards from 
shore, directly off the Conanicut club house. Then all 
hands went ashore for dinner at Pot’s. 

We laid at anchor off Jamestown from Wednesday, 
July 8, until Sunday, July 12. Jack received word on 
Saturday which made it necessary for him to give up 
the trip, so we persuaded Pot to come along with us. 
After bidding farewell to our friends at Jamestown, we 
weighed anchor early Sunday morning, and started to 
beat out of the harbor in a fine southeasterly breeze.. We 
made the course from Brenton Reef to Vineyard Sound 
Lightship E.byS.%S., and leaving Brenton Reef 
Lightship about half a mile to starboard—to give it 
more of a berth would mean trouble with Brenton Reef— 
we could just hold our course on a close reach. 

It was a perfect day, with no swell to speak of, and 
with lee rail awash, we tore along at a tremendous clip. 
We kept about five miles off shore, and just - before 
lunch Cuttyhunk appeared to port, and we soon made 
out. Vineyard Sound Lightship dead ahead. Gayhead 
loomed up to starboard, the red tower of the light 
looking about a mile high. We rounded the lightshi 
and started sheets for the run up Vineyard Sound, 
Several long tows passed us, making fine time to the 
westward, while at times we seemed to be standii al 
A glance at the tide tables explained this—the ‘tide ha 
turned... Besides this, the wind had dropped a bit. The 
tide runs about three miles an hour through the Sound, 
and to make any sort of headway one must have a good 
breeze on the quarter. 

We slowly crept past Gayhead, then. Quick’s Hole 
and Tarpaulin Cove...The.wind drop a bit and we 
stayed ofi the latter for, almost. two hours, only léeav- 
ing it when the breeze freshened again. Keeping well 
off shore to avoid the big bar on the Vineyard side of the 


-Sound, we reached along :past West and East Chop, 
and rounded the latter for the beat wp into Edgartown 
Harbor. The sun was just going down as we made 
out the Squash’ Meadow buoys to port. 

Owing to the Jong sand bar; persons attempting to 
beat up Edgartown Harbor in the dark should. take 
tacks of not more than ten minutes each, and should 
keep at least one man in the bow to watch for buoys. 
There is gees of water in the channel. 

_With Shave and-I up in the bow, and Pot at the 
tiller, we kept on, Rudolph keeping the lead going. 
On_ one at tack we passed within 3ft. of a huge spar 
buoy. Coming about we passed close to another spar 
and thought that we were in a pretty mess, until Pot 
discovered that we had come about in thirteen points 
instead of eight, and that we must have passed the 
same spar twice. Edgartown and Cape Poge lights 

helped us, and after a long beat we dropped anchor, &s 
we thought, some quarter of a mile from Edgartown 
Light, and almost on top of shore. 

The next morning we were much surprised to find 
that the light was a good mile away, and the other 
shore about half a mile. After breakfast we ran in 
the anchor, hoisted the jib, and finally dropped the 
hook just outside of a lot of catboats, some hundred 
yards from shore. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





8 The South Bay Scooter. . 


How to Build One. 
BY H. V. WATKINS. 


For the past ten years the baymen and residents along 
the south shore of Long Island, particularly those down 
at, the eastern end of the Great South Bay near Bellport, 
Brookhaven, and Smith’s Point, have had a “cinch” on a 
sport that has just begun to awaken widespread interest. 
The craft used is called a scooter, the sport “scootering.” 

Nowhert else in the world will be found a craft in de- 
sign, method of handling, speed, capability, and safety, 
like the South Bay scooter. The boat was primarily de- 
signed for winter use, but many make an all the year 
round gunning and rowboat of it, as in smooth water its 
rowing and sailing qualities are all that could be ex- 
pected in any sailing boat of the same size. 

While ice yachting at a mile-a minute clip will never 
cease to be exhilarating, there is always present an ele- 
ment of danger from cracks and air holes which, to a 
certain degree, lessens the pleasure of the sport. 

In a scooter one is entirely free from fear of these 
dangers to the ice yacht; in fact, you pass over them at 
full speed with hardly any perceptible difference in the 
sailing, except a slight jolt or two, according to the size 
of the crack or air hole passed over. 

The sensation of absolute safety in a scooter is in- 
cescribable to a novice; it must be experienced to be 
appreciated. 

While of peculiar design, the scooter is not a difficult 
craft to construct. From diagrams and instruction given 
herein any amateur builder can easily put one together. 
The materials needed will be as follows for a plain, sub- 
stantial scooter : 

125 sq. ft. “Yin. clear pine for deck and bottom; 20 sq. 
it. 1%4in. boat cedar for deck and bottom frames; 12 sq. 
ft. 14in. oak for runner woods, mast step, etc.; 2 pieces 
Kin. by 3%in. by 16ft. planed oak for outside strips; 1 
piece ‘Zin. by 4%in. by 16ft. planed oak for coaming; 2 
pieces Lin. by 3in. by 15ft. clear pine for side pieces ; 10 gross 
1in. No. 8 brass flat head screws; 1 gross 1%in. No. 10 
brass flat head screws; 1 gross 1%in. No. 10 brass flat 
head screws; 1% dozen 3in. No. 16 brass flat head screws; 
1 dozen in. by 3%in. galvanized or brass carriage bolts; 
two %4in. by tin. by roft. spring brass or steel runner 
shoes; 10 pounds white lead; 1 quart each of oil and tur- 
pentine; 3 pounds of putty; 2 balls candle wick; small 
piece 3in. oak for stem; I 4in. galvanized cleat for hal- 
liards; 2 deck plates with staple; 2 shroud plates with 
staple; 1 pair galvanized or brass rowlocks and sockets ; 
3 galvanized %in. single pulleys for main sheet; 1 gal- 
vanized Yin, single pulley for jib halliard; 1 pair 6ft. 
spruce oars; 15 fathoms 3in. diameter manilla rigging 
for main sheet, halliards, shrouds, etc.; % pound small 
cotton rigging for bending sails, etc.; mast,.boom, gaff, 
jibboom, bowsprit, and pike poles as shown in diagram B. 

First get out stem of oak 3in. thick, as diagram shows, 
with grain of wood running horizontal, then joim 
(plane) tin. by 3in. side pieces straight on one edge, 
tapering other edge as shown in diagram. Mark the 
straight edge, top. Now snap a chalk line on the floor 
15ft. long far enough away from the side of the building 
te give room to work around the boat, as this mark will 
be the working center. Nail side pieces to the stem and 
lay them down with the straight or top side down, keep- 
ing the point of the stem exactly on the center mark. 
Now get any strip about tin. by 2in. and cut off exactly 
3ft. gin. long. Make center mark and lay at right 
angles across chalk line 7ft. from the stem. Draw in the 
side pieces until the ends are about 14in. apart and faster 
so that they will remain in place while the stern is being 
fitted. Make this out of 114in. oak and fit at an arigle of 
45 degrees, leaving width sufficient to receive a slight 
crown in deck and bottom, and nail sides firmly to it. 

You now have the outside lines and are ready to put in 
bottom frames. First get the exact width near the tem- 
porary crosspiece, and on one of the 1%4in. cedar boards, 
3%in. from the top edge, make a straight line from point 
to point of width indicated. Now, gin: above this line, 
and for gin. each way from the center; make a: parallel 
line, from the ends of which mark an easy Curve dowi? to 
the frame end marks. This will give thé swell of the 
bottom at its widest point, the flat center beiig made to 
prevent dragging on the ice between the rufiners. 

Saw out frame 1in. in h. This done; tsing fra 
for a pattern, mark out on %in. pine a-dt ite, but only 
one-half the length of whole frame,” will give you 
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rest of the frames 1oin, from center to center each way. 
Get*the length of each and mark them out on the’ 1%/in. 
cedar plank, bearing in mind to keep straight part of 
pattern up 3%in. as in first frame. Keep curved énd of 


’ the pattern to outside mark each time.. When the frames 


have shortened sufficiently to overlap the straight part of 
ttern at center mark, you will have cut in 7 or 8 frames. 
low take a light batten strip as long as your boat and 
lay along the frames over center mark from stern to bow; 
press down at ends and trim the oak stem to the bevel 
as indicated by the strip. Trim the stem or transom also, 
giving it about tin. crown in center. 

Now, fasten batten down at each end, and it will then 
indicate the sweep on which to get out all remaining 
timbefs fore and aft. When these are in, take another 
batten and slide over the frames to get proper bevels for 
trimming side pieces. The boat is then ready to be 
planked: Rip up and plane straight the in. pine into 
strips 3%in. wide; lay the center strip first, fasten with 
lin. brass screws (two in each frame), and not more 
than 2in. apart along the ends at edge of the boat. Set 
each plank up snugly before fastening, and when all are 
on, caulk each seam with the candle wick, and prime 
with white lead paint. 

At this stage the boat can be raised from the floor and 
placed on saw horses or boxes for convenience in doing 
the rest of the work. The runner woods can now be 
put on. 


Snap a line along the center of the middle bottom plank 
toft. long, beginning 2ft. 6in. from the stem (bow) ; ten 
inches from this line on each side make a parallel line of 
the same length. These two lines mark the inner edge of 
each runner wood. Now take the 1%in. oak plank, and. 
placing it on edge, exactly following the runner line, 
brace it so it cannot move, then scribe it down the whole 
length of the runner mark so that it fits perfectly on each 
side. Sixteen inches from each end make a “spot mark” 
(on inside), keeping bow mark 134in. up from bottom 
edge and aft mark up 1%in. From these two dots swecp 
an easy turn with in. raise in center by using light 
batten. Taper the ends from these marks down to ex- 
treme ends of runner wood with a gradual turn. Rip 
along this line carefully, tipping the saw so that when 
weal is in place on the boat it will bevel away from the 
center of boat about % of an inch on the width of oak. 
The wooden runner is now dressed excepting that the 
edge on which the steel shoe is to be placed is too wide. 
Take the surplus wood from the outside, leaving base 
full width for strength. Fasten in place with the 3in. 
brass screws and Yin, by 3%in. bolts, alternating with 
each'timber. Be very careful to keep inside edge of wood 
to the mark, and get the two runners exactly parallel, for 
on this point depends the success of all scooters. In drii!- 
ing the metal shoes have the screws about 6in. apart, 
avoiding each large screw and bolt in runner wood by 
at least 2in. Use 1%in. No. 12 screws for the shoes. 
Brass screws for brass runners; steel screws for steel 
runners. 

Turn the boat over now and frame deck. Put the first 
frame across about 4ft. 6in. from point of bow, or 
directly over bottom frame that comes nearest to that dis- 
tance. Give this a crown sufficient to make the boat 
1oin. deep from inside of bottom planking to top of the 
deck frame. Keep ends down flush with side piece, as 
was done with bottom frames, and put 1%in. screw in 
each end also. 

The next frame should be put in 6ft. aft of this one, 
and have crown sufficient to give a depth of 9%in. from 
the bottom. To get the proper crown for the frames to 
fill out each end, spring the small batten, as was done 
on the bottom frame, the length of the boat. 

The 6ft. space is left for the cockpit or hatchway, but 
must have deck timbers along each side. The hatchway 
may be cut round at ends, pointed or square, as per 
diagram. The latter is easiest. 

To get the sweep of these short timbers, a section of 
the first deck timber may be used as a pattern. In cutting 
to fit against side pieces hold up inside end to conform 
with sweep of the timbers already in place. For strength 
to support the deck, screw in. by 4in. pieces pine on 
the sides of these and the bottom frames close out against 
the side pieces. When all the deck timbers are in place, 
trim off the outside strip to proper bevels, as was done 
with bottom edge, and proceed to lay the deck. For row- 
lock socket pieces there are several devices, but the 
strongest is to fit a piece of 3in. by 3in. pine upright 16in. 
forward of the back end of cockpit, and right against out- 
side piece before you lay all the deck. These may be 
tapered to symmetrical proportions at any time after they 
zre in place, first sawing ends down to a level line of 
coaming. 

For coaming use %in. by 4¥%in. by 16ft. oak. Keep 
this level all around on top, letting lowest points be 2i:. 
from center of deck forward and 14m. from center of 
deck aft. Caulk the deck seams as was done with bot- 
tom. Now plane the edges of deck and kk ittom off flush 
with the side piece. Paint well, with thick paint, and. 
while the paint is fresh, screw the 4in. by 34in. by 16ft. 
oak along the entire length of the boat; when_ fast, trim 
top and Conan edges down flush with deck and_ bottom. 
A small rail about %in. by .%in. with frequent scupper 
koles will now put the finish on the hull of the boat, ex- 
cepting paint and putty. All the seams and screw holes 
should be filled with white lead putty, and the whole boat 
given two coats at least of best white lead paint. Now 
make the mast step of tin. oak by 4%in. wide, long 
enough to cross two spaces of the floor timbers. 
Bore two holes each 6in.. from either end, 2in. 
diameter, then screw the step firmly to the floor tim- 
bers, as shown in diagram. Make two upper steps of 
14in. cedar 6in. wide, and cleat to the coaming so that 
ends-will not press above ‘the line of the deck. Bore 
2%in. hole in each exactly plum. over the bottom step 
holes.- These upper benches may be made to drop on 
cleats easily, ‘so that one may be removed when the other 
is im use. 

Two places for the mast are provided because the entire 
control of'the boat when on the ice is wholly by the. trim 
of the’sails, and it often happens that with reefed sails 
moving the mast to-the after hole gives.the boat a more 
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All spars to be made of spruce. 
Mast 25in. circumference from heel to jaws; total length lift. 
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Scale of Feet 


Jib for 2nd Reef 


Jib for Ist Reef 
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Boom 1%in. circumference from jaws to within 2ft. 6in. of outer end; total length, 14ft. 
Gaff 144in. circumference from jaws to within lft. 6in. of outer end ; total length 6ft. Gin. 
Bowsprit 24%in. by 3in. at stem, slight taper to outer end; total length, 7ft.; 2tt. on deck and 5ft. outboard. 


Main halliards hoist through holes in mast; no pulleys; in. pulley for jib halliard as stay and halliard are one piece. 
jib for each reef is much more satisfactory than reefing the large jib. 
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SOUTH BAY SCOOTER——SAIL AND SPAR PLAN. 
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SOUTH BAY SCOOTER——CONSTRUCTION PLAN. 
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SOUTH BAY SCOOTER——STEERING PIKES. 


two 7in, galvanized door hasps will answer by drilling 
each for screws. To put on, place perpendicular against 
outside oak band opposite aft mast hole, letting eye pro- 
ject above deck far enough to receive %4in. S hook, then 
bend lower end under and snug up to bottom planking 
and fasten one on a side. ; Ae 
For deck eyes, a heavy galvanized in. screw eye wili 
answer for the bow, screwed well down into the oak 
stem piece. For the aft end, a heavy galvanized staple 
drove through deck into the oak stern will hold the main 
sheet pulley. : 
A \in. brass screw eye placed on the second deck tim- 
ber from bow will hold the heel of bowsprit. Cut out 
underneath the bowsprit where it foes over the large 
screw eye so that the bowsprit will rest on the deck. 
licre a '4in. hele through the bowsprit exactly opposite 
the large eye so that a bolt will pass directly through 
cye and hold the bowsprit down, The bolt holes in 





Lowsprit can be strengthened by bending a piece of Iin. 
band iron over top and down each side where the bolt 
passes through, reaming out the bolt holes. ; 
Now make spars and hooks, bend sails, and you will 
behold a typical Great South Bay scooter. For a first 
trial select a moderate breeze. Trim the mainsail fairly 
flat, twisting the sheet around rowlock. Take the jib 
sheet (which is always a single part about 8ft. long), and, 
giving the boat a little start on the ice, jump into the 
cockpit. Watch closely the effect of trimming in or let- 
ting out the jib, and before you have sailed two miles 
you will have discovered the art of sailing a boat without 
a rudder. Find a small air hole of open water, and prac- 
tice going into the water and out on to the ice at various 
speeds until you. have gained full confidence in the 
scooters safety under all conditions. After a few trials 


you will become master of the situation and an en- 
thusiastic devotee of the new sport called “scootering,” 
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THERE has been a good deal of discussion lately in 
the leading yachting papers as to the desirability of 
having a standard of classification for yachts which 
could be applied with benefit to the modern racer, and 
the Yacht Racing Association recently interested them- 
selves in the matter sufficiently to appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire into this subject among other 
matters, but, so far, without tangible results. The only 
system of classification which has been recognized over 
here, during the last twenty-five years, has been that 
of Lloyds, but as the rules governing this system had 
not been altered since their inception until last summer, 
and the form of racing yachts has undergone a com- 
plete metamorphosis during that period, Lloyds rules 
have been utterly inadequate as a means of classifying 
racing yachts for many years. Last year the com- 
mittee of Lloyds undertook the complete revision of 
their rules, and in August they issued a new set of 
rules for the building and classification of wood, steel 
and composite yachts, in which they. have endeavored 
to cope with the difficulty of providing a code of rules 
which can be applied with benefit to the construction 
and classification of the modern racing yacht. 

In this matter they have only partially succeeded, 
and it will require the cooperation of the Yacht Rac- 
ing Association to make a complete success of the 
new scheme. The Y. R. A. have more than once had 
thoughts of formulating a set of scantling rules to pre- 
vent the flimsy construction which has done so much 
to kill class racing in British waters; but their efforts 
have always been half-hearted and they shrink from 
anything like drastic changes, however much the 
changes may benefit the sport in the long run. There 
is a golden opportunity now for the governing body 
to combine with Lloyds to evolve a satisfactory system 
of classification for racers, and to make it compulsory 
for every racing yacht above a certain size, say 36ft., to 
be built sufficiently strong, with due regard to the 
stress and strain imposed by the heavy lead keel and 
big spread of canvas, to stand the wear and-tear of 
one or two season’s racing, and afterward be fit for use 
as a fast cruiser. Class racing in anything above a 
36-footer is at a very low ebb, with the exception of 
the 52ft. class, and vested interests would by no means 
be hard hit by such a healthy innovation, besides which 
people would be much more willing to build if they 
could only be_certain of getting the hall mark of 
Llodys classification with their vessels, and knowing 
in that respect, all yachts would be treated alike, and the 
bandboxes rigidly excluded. Until something of this 
sort happens and the Yacht Racing Association exer- 
cises its undoubted authority much more freely than 
it has done of late, it will be quite hopeless to 
expect a renewal of class racing in Great Britain. It 
was hoped that something definite would have been 
done at the annual general meeting of the Yacht Rac- 
ing Association, which was held on February 2, to try 
and establish class racing on a firm basis, but a motion 
by the chairman, Mr. A. Manning, that all yachts over 
30ft. rating should be built to Lloyds new rules, and 
classed, did not meet with a seconder. It is true that 
Lloyds new rules as they stand are not quite suitable 
to the modern form of racing yachts, but very little 
alteration would be necessary to make them all that is 
desirable, and it is certain that until the Y. R. A. 
modify their rating rule so as to produce a more 
wholesome type of vessel, and put themselves in touch 
with the committee of Lloyds for the purpose of evolv- 
ing a suitable code of rules for building and classifica- 
tion of racing yachts, prospective owners will not build 
big vessels for anything but the handicap class. 

With the death of Mr. Robert Hewett, which took 
place at Salcombe, S. Devon, on January 21, there has 
been removed one of the best known yachtsmen of the 
old school. Mr. Hewett was Commodore of the New 
Thames Y. C. and Vice-Commodore of the Royal 
Thames, and his well-known figure was always a prom- 
inent feature on the club steamer in the river matches 
on the Thames at the opening of the season when his 
sound, common sense and good judgment were always 
in request and never withheld from the sailing com- 
mittees. Mr. Hewett was more than a mere yacht 
sailor, for he was responsible for the design of the 
famous 10-ton cutter Buttercup, one of the most suc- 
cessful of the old plank on edge type of boats in vogue 
in the early eighties, which he sailed himself with a 
very large measure of success during four seasons. 
Buttercup was a big, full bodied boat, with high free- 
board; and she differed from all the other boats in her 
class in that she had a short schooner bow which was 
afterward copied and called the “Buttercup bow.” She 
was very fast to windward and a particularly powerful 
boat in a seaway. Mr. Hewett will be deeply regretted 
by a very large circle of friends in the yachting world. 
where he was deservedly popular. He did not take 
an active part in yacht racing of late years on account 
of his advanced age, but to the last he used to cruise 
quietly in his 40-ton Terpsichore. 

There is a rumor that the new 65-footer, building at 
Fairlie, for Messrs. Connell is to be fitted out, and that 
the old Watson cutter Carina will be raced against 
her,-so as to give the class a start. Unfortunately, no 
sport can result from such a combination if they sail 
on even terms, and the 52ft. class will have the chief 
place once more in class racing. Moyana, Lucida and 
Camellia will be under fighting colors. It is extremely 
doubtful if Viola will join them; but Fife has an order 
for a new boat for Mr. Samuel Butler, of Bristol, so 
that the class will muster four vessels and some ex- 
cellent racing is sure to result. E. H. Ketty. 








The annual meeting of the San Francisco Y. C. was 
held on February 10, and the following officers were 
elected: Com., A. C. Lee; Vice-Com., H. H. Jenness; 
Rec. Sec’y, W. H. Gray; Fin. Sec’y, A. G, A Mueller; 
Tteas, F. A. Robbins; Port Capt., Dan Miller; Meas., 
F. Raisch. All of these candidates are yacht owners, 
and for several years have been prominently connected 
with the affairs of the club. 
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Boston Letter. 


Boston, . Feb. 22—Ex-Commodore J. Malcolm Forbes, 
of the Eastern Y. C., a member of the Committee on 
Challenge of the New York Y. C., died at his residence 
in Milton, Mass., Friday, Feb. 19, after an illness of about 
a week. Commodore Forbes was born in Milton Feb. 2, 
1847. He attended the English High School in Boston 
and was graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the class of 1869. In business life he was 
the senior member of the firm of J. M. Forbes & Co, 
and was interested in railroad and electrical movemenis. 

He was one of the foremost of American yachtsmen, 
and was identified with the defense of the America’s Cup 
since 1885, when he was one of a syndicate of eleven 
which built the Puritan. He later became sole owner 
of this famous yacht, and, when he became Conimodore 
of the Eastern Y. C., she was his flapship. In r1oo1 he 
became a member of the Committee on Challenge for the 
America’s Cup of the New York Y. C., and served on 
that committee up to the time of his death. Up to the 
time of his death he was the owner of the sloop Volun- 
teer, which defended the Cup in 1887. This yacht, with 
other smaller ones, he kept at his summer home, Naushon 
Island. 

Commodore Forbes was interested in many outdoor 
sports, and was a fine athlete. He maintained a stock 
farm at Ponkapoag, in the Blue Hills, where some of the 
finest trotting stock in the country was kept. He owned 
the famous stallion Arion, for which he paid $125,000, 
the highést price ever paid for a trotter in this country. 

From his boyhood Commodore Forbes was a devoted 
yachtsman, and during his yachting career did much to 
develop the sport. He owned and raced many yachts. He 
was the sixth member of the Puritan syndicate to pass 
away since 1885, and was one of three prominent yachts- 
men whose deaths have come within a month, the other 
two being Col. Hugh Cochrane and Mr. Henry Bryant. 

Commodore Forbes was popular among yachtsmen. 
Under a rather gruff exterior there beat a kindly heart, 
and his sterling character made his friendship most 
valuable. 

It was decided at the annual meeting of the Quincy 
Y. C. to build either a 15-footer or an 18-footer under the 
rules of the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts, 
the funds to be raised by subscription among the mem- 
bers. It is considered most probable that it will be an 
18-footer which will be built. The boat will be raced on 
the Y. R. A. circuit during the coming season by mem- 
bers of the club, and at the end of the season will be 
turned over to the club to be rented to members until the 
members of the syndicate which furnished the funds for 
her construction shall have received such reimbursement 
as they may elect. 

It has been announced that one of the owners of the 
22-footers has offered a cup to be contested for by 22- 
icoters in a race from Marblehead to the Isles of Shoals 
and return. It is the intention to start the race from 
Marblehead on Saturday evening, June 25, and it is ex- 
pected that the finish will be made off Marblehead on the 
next afternoon. There will be a full moon on the even- 
ing of June 25. Six owners of 22-footers have already 
signified their intention of competing for the cup. Mr. 
Herbert H. White’s steam yacht, Wild Goose, will be 
used as judges’ boat, and will follow the yachts over the 
course. 

At the annual meeting of the Eastern Y..C., the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Com., Laurence Minot; Vice- 
Com., C. H. W. Foster; Rear-Com., W. O. Gay; Sec’y, 
George Atkinson, Jr.; Treas., Patrick T. Jackson; Meas., 
Henry Taggard; Council at Large—George A. Goddard 
and Frank B. McQuesten; Regatta Committee—Henry 
Howard, chairman; Patrick T. Jackson, George Atkinson, 
Jr.; Stephen W. Sleeper, and Louis M. Clark, secretary; 
Committee on Admissions—Theophilus Parsons, chair- 
man; James D. Colt, Robert Saltonstall, Charles S. 
Rackemann, and George Atkinson, Jr., ex-officio; House 
Committee—Parkman Dexter, chairman; Ernest W. 
Bowditch, Frederick O. North, George L. Clarke, and Wil- 
liam B. Revere, secretary. 

News of quite an extensive cruise for a 44ft. over all 
sloop has recently come from Capt. Charles S. Drowne, 
of Portsmouth, N. H., from Jacksonville, Fla. Capt. 
Drowne started in the sloop Valiant from Portsmouth 
on the morning of November 26, 1903, and arrived at 
Jacksonville on the evening of January 1, 1904. The 
trip was made all outside and the port to port runs were 
made very quickly. The trip, on the whole, was rather a 
pleasant one, although Valiant was obliged to remain at 
some places on account of the weather. Valiant was de- 
signed by Capt. Drowne and built at Portsmouth in 1894. 
She is 44ft. over all, 1oft. beam, and 7ft. draft. Capt. 
Drowne was the organizer of the Portsmouth Y. C., and 
is still an active member of that organization. 

The House Committee of the South Boston Y. C. has 
announced the following schedule of entertainments for 
1904: February 25, lecture by Hon. Arthur K. Peck on 
Yellowstone Park; March 15, special entertainment; 
April 7, hop; May 3, whist party, May 26, fancy dress 
masquerade; May 30, open house, refreshments in the 
Dutch room; June 14, hop. 


Joun B. KILieen. 


British International Cup for Motor-Boats. 


Three challenges have already beeen received from 
France for the British International Cup for Motor 
Boats. Two of these entries are for boats driven by 
petrol motors, one from MM. Clement and the other 
from Messrs. G. Pitre & Co., and the third is a Gard- 
ner-Serpollet steam launch, entered by MM. Legru 
and Gardner. 

No fewer than seven boats have been entered to de- 
fend the cup on behalf of Great Britain, two being from 
S. F. Edge, limited, the present holders; three from 
Messrs. E. Hutton, limited; one from Messrs. 
Thornycroft ; and one from Lord Howard de Walden. 
This will necessitate an eliminating race being held to 
decide upon the three boats which are to represent 
England in the race itself. 

Further entries, it is hoped, will yet be received from 
France, which will also necessitate an eliminating test, and 
if, as is confidently expected, entries are received from 


Germany and the United States, the race will be the 
most representative and important international contest 


for motor boats that has ever taken place——Yachting 
World. 


The Marine Motor Boat Exhibit at the 
Madison Square Garden. 


THE motor boat and marine engine display at the 
Sportsmen’s Show is one of the features of the exhibi- 
tion. In previous years there has been a few motor boats 
and several engines on view, but the great increase in 
the number of these exhibits clearly demonstrates what 
marked progress has been made in this branch of yacht- 
ing during the past year, and how widespread is the in- 
terest in these useful, practical and convenient con- 
trivances. The present marine exhibit is a_ tribute 
to the energy and enterprise of the gasolene engine 
manufacturers. 

The marine exhibits quite overshadow the displays that 
have. hitherto attracted all the attention, and from the 
time the Madison Square Garden opens until it closes 
crowds devote themselves to looking over the boats and 
engines. The marine motor is now becoming understood, 
and the visitors study the mechanical devices of the en- 
gines and the construction of the different boats in a 
more intelligent and understanding manner. 

The moter boat has gained a firm foothold both for 
utility and pleasure, and is here to stay. It is not a fad, 
and it is destined to play an important part in water sport 
and transportation in the future. 

The boats that come in for the greatest attention are 
those that are being exhibited in the big tank which occu- 
pies the larger part of the main floor. In the tank are 
four’ mahogany boats all intended for high speed work. 
One of these craft—Vingt en Un—has already gained 
much prominence, and has shown remarkable speed on 
her trials on the Hudson River. She was designed by 
Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane, and is fitted with a Smith & Mabley engine. Vingt 
en Un is a clean looking boat, and is perhaps more pleas- 
ing to the eye than any of the other high speed boats dis- 
played. Smith & Mabley have a large space at the eastern 
end of the tank. 

The two high speed boats that are fitted with French 
atitomobile engines have interested many. These boats 
are being shown by Messrs. Panhard & Levasser, and 
Messrs. Hollander & Tangerman. The hulls of both are 
similar in design, having fine bows with pronounced 
turtle-back decks and wide and heavy torpedo boat sterns. 
The boat being shown by the former firm is named Pan- 
hard, and the latter is known as F.1.A.T. The owners 
of F:LA.T. have challenged those interested in Vingt en 
Un to a match race for $1,000 a side, which is to take 
place early next summer. Messrs. Hollander & Tange- 
man are now willing to increase the stakéS~to $5,000 a 
side and race one-design boats, so that the contest would 
be a test of motors. 

The fourth boat being shown in the tank is Dolphin 
Il., which craft was designed by Mr. E. F. Graef, and is 
equipped with a specially designed Standard motor. She 
is a very likely looking boat, and presents a striking ap- 
pearance as her decks are of burnished sheet copper. Her 
owners expect she will develop about 18 miles, but it is 
more than probable that she will exceed this. She ought 
to make a good showing with the other high speed boats 
being shown, and we hope they will meet next season in 
some speed tests. 

None of the boats on exhibition show up to better ad- 
vantage than does the mahogany launch that was built 
at Morris Heights. She is a beautiful piece of work, and 
is fitted with a Seabury motor. She is not intended for 
great speed, and is of rather heavier construction than 
the racing craft. 

The Buffalo Motor Co. has a very fine exhibit on the 
south side of the main floor, and there are a number of 
their engines of various horse-powers being shown. 
Many improvements have been made in this engine, and 
the 1904 model ranks well at the head of American-made 
gasolene motors. : 

Water Boy is the name of the boat being shown in the 
tank by the Lozier Motor Co. She is a smart looking 
boat, and is well built and finely equipped. This firm are 
exhibiting a number of their motors. 

The Isham Company, of Norwich, Conn., have fitted 
up their space in a most unusval way, and in consequence 
catches the eye of many. Their exhibit is well arranged, 
and the models of some of the numerous launches they 
have built are handsomely finished. 

The Eagle Bicycle Mfg. Co., of Torrington, Conn., 
have several of their reliable and compact motors in their 
space. This engine has many good points, and is particu- 
larly adapted to smaller boats, where the smaller horse- 
powers are needed. 

While the gasolene motor boats are in demand, the 
craft propelled by electricity have many admirers. The 
Electric Launch Co., of Bayonne, are showing many 
interesting things that relate to electric propulsion. 

Among the other exhibitors, of which more will be said 
later, are the following: 

Pierce Engine Co., Racine, Wis.; C. H. Blomstrom 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich.; Western Launch and Engine 
Works, of Mishawka, Ind.; White Craft and Power Co., 
Port Richmond, N. Y.; Charles A. Strelinger Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; Lackawanna Motor Co., Detroit, Mich; 
Fairbanks Co., New York; Richardson Engineering Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; Spaulding Gas Engine Co., New York 
city; August Mietz, New York city; Victor Metals Co., 
New York city; Cushman Motor Co., Lincoln, Neb.; 


Abercrombie & Fitch, New York city, and the Pneumatic 


Mattress and Cushion Co., New York city. 





The Standard Boat Co., of Long Island City, is build- 
ing a gasolene launch from designs made by Mr. Arthur 
Masters, for Dr. C. B. Mathewson, of Plainfield, N. J. 
The boat is to be 55ft. long; 1oft. breadth; and 3ft. 
draft. Her power will consist ot a 20 horse-power 
Standard engine. Mr. Masters has gotten out plans 
for a three-masted auxiliary schooner for Mr. Edward 
R. Cassidy, of Altamont, N. Y. She will be 144ft. over 
ali; 116ft. waterline; and 13ft. 6in. draft. She will be 
fitted with a 40 horse-power Standard engine. 


-* 


Designing Competition. 


$225 to Prizes. 

Two designing compcuucus have been given in 
Forest AND STREAM. ‘The first was for a 25{t. water- 
line cruiser; the second was for a 15ft. one-design class. 
Both competitions were very successful. The great in- 
terest taken in those competitions has prompted us to 

ive a third one, open to amateurs and professionals. 

he prizes which will be given are as follows: 

First prize—$100. 

Second prize—$6o. 

Third prize—$ao. 

Fourth prize—$25, offered by Mr. Theodore Zerega 
for the best interior plan. 

The designs are for a yacht conforming to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. Centerboard cruiser, 4oft. 1. w. 1. 

II. Boat must not draw over 6ft with centerboard up. 
ey The lowest freeboard to covering board must 

t. 

The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features. The 
conditions have been made as simple as possible, that 
competitors might have all latitude and scope in work- 
ing out their ideas. We wish to produce an able and 
comfortable cruising boat, one that shall have om 
accommodation for two or three men living aboard for 
a period of several months, and one that can be easily 
managed at all times by two or three paid hands. The 
draft is restricted to 6ft. in order that the boat may 
have access to nearly all the desirable harbors, and 
may, thereby, widely increase her cruising field. 


Drawings Required, 


I. Sheer plan, scale 34in—=1ft—showing center of 
buoyancy, center of lateral resistance and center of 
effort of both rigs. 

II. Half breadth, scale %4in.—tft. 

III. Body plan, scale %4in.—rift. 

IV. Cabin plan, inboard profile and at least one 
cross section, scale %in.—rft. 

V. Two sail plans, scale %4in.—1ft.; one as a yawl; 
one as a pole mast sloop. 

In the case of the yawi rig the position and height 
of the mast and length of gaff are to be the same as 
in the cutter rig. Plans must show working topsail and 
size of light sails. 

VI. All ballast outside on keel except amount neces- 
sary for trimming. 

An outline specification must accompany each de- 
sign. The drawings should be carefully made and let- 
tered. All drawings should be on white paper or 
tracing cloth in black ink. No colored inks or pig- 
ments should be used. The designs must bear a nom- 
de-plume only, and no indication must be given of the 
author. In a sealed envelope, however, the designer 
must inclose his own name and address, together with 
his nom-de-plume. All designs must be received at the 
office of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 
346 Broadway, New York City, not later than March 
1, 1904. All drawings will be returned, but postage 
should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to pub- 
lish any or all of the designs. 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, who passed upon the designs sub- 
mitted for the 2sft. with great care, has again con- 
sented to judge the designs and make the awards. 





Jolly Tar. 


Last season Jolly Tar was raced in almost all of the 
contests for her class, winning the championship pen- 
nant of the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound, in the open 21ft. racabout class, which is ad- 
mitted to be the keenest small boat racing class on the 
Sound, there having been sixteen competitors in this 





JOLLY TAR. 
Champion Raceabout, Y. R. A. of L. I. S. 
Owned by Slocum Howland. 
Photo by H. N. Tiemann, New York. 


class. It being not an uncommon thing to see nine 
or ten of these boats in a single race last season. 

She also won the cup given by Com. H. W. Eaton, 
for the championship of the American Y. C. one-design 
class, winning all six races of this series. 

Jolly Tar was designed by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield 
and built by Rice Bros., of East Boothbay, Me., in 
1902, being one of the seven ome-design raceabouts that 
were built for members of the American Y. C. of 
Rye, N. Y. She is owned by Mr. Slocum Howland, of 
Catskill on the Hudson. 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Sinclair, Miss Marjorie Sinclair and 
Lewis R. Freeman, left Los Angeles early in February 
on the schooner yacht Lurline, for a year’s cruise of 
the South Seas. The cruise of Lurline will be to the 
Hawaiian, Society, Fiji, Ellice, Giibert and Marshall 
Islands, returning by way of Japan. Mr. Sinclair is 
a master mariner and has rounded out a good many 
years on the seas. 

Ree 


Rev. Dr. Wilton Merle Smith, Seawanhaka-Corinth- 
ian Y. C. has purchased, through the agency of Stanley 
M. Seaman, the auxiliary yawl Idelon, from Wm. E. 
Heiser, Baltimore, Md. She is 5ssft. over all; 3sft. 
waterline; 14ft.. beam; 6ft. draft; designed and built, 
1903, by the L. J. Nilson Yacht Building Co., Balti- 


more. 
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Frank Bowne Jones has recently made the following 
sales: The schooner Regina, owned by Mr. William 
A. Hamilton, to Mr. Henry F. Noyes; the yawl Sagiola, 
owned by Mr. C. O. Herx, to Mr. A. C. Bancker; and 
the ‘schooner Javelin, owned by Mr. C. A. Rutter, to 
Dr. W. W. Greer. 

RRR 


The report of the Regatta Committee of the New 
York Y. C. has been issued. The booklet is splendidly 
gotten up, and the race reports are complete. The 
brochure is illustrated by fine half-tone pictures. 


_ Mr. M. J. Kiley, of Boston, has issued a compact 
little book which contains the official tide tables of the 
Atlantic Coast for 1904. 

nee 


The Rochester Y. C., at a meeting recently held, 
elected the following officers: Com., Chas. M. Everest; 
Vice-Com., W. H. Briggs; Fleet Capt. F. T. Christy; 
Sec’y-Treas.,°- Thos. G. Young; Cor. Sec’y, L. G. Mab- 
bett; Meas., Wm. H. Pillou, Jr.; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. 
T. O. Tait. Directors for two years, W. G. Hull, 
Frank Ocumpaugh. 
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There is building, by the Electric Launch Co., ‘of 
Bayonne, from designs made by Mr. Henry J. Gielow, 
a speed launch for Commodore Harrison B. Moore, 
Atlantic Y. C. She is to be 6oft. over all; 58ft. water- 
line; 7ft. breadth; and 3ft. draft. She will be an open 
boat and will have three cockpits. The planking will 
be double, the inner skin being of cedar and the outer 
of mahogany. The yacht will be equipped with a 175 
horse-power Craize ——— 

R 


The Boston schooner Rondina has been sold by Mr. 
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D. C. Percival, Jr., to Mr. George E. Ide, of ‘New 
York, and the yacht Dragon by Mr. W. T. Emmet to 
Mr. James Baird, of Philadelphia. 


States Consul H. W. Metcalf, of Newcastle- 
England, sends a report of the launching 
there on January 11, 1904, of the yacht Erthogroal, 
built for the Sultan of Turkey. The launching was 
preceded by a religious ceremony peculiar to the Turks, 
after which the ship was christened in the usual way by 
breaking a bottle of champagne over her bow by the 
wife of the Turkish ambassador. Erthogroal is up-to- 
date in every particular—in length, 26oft.; breadth, 26ft. 
6in.; mean draft, 15ft. Her displacement is. 900 tons. 
The yacht is built entirely of steel. Erthogroal will 
have an armament of eight 3-pounder guns and a speed 
of 21 miles per hour. 


The bill prepared by the Great South Bay Improve- 
ment Association has been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Bailey, and in the Assembly by Mr. Cocks. 
This is a part of the plan to give an inside waterway 
from East Rockaway Point to Orient Point, on the 
eastern end of Long Island, making use of the Great 
South Bay. 

Ree 


The annual meeting of the Larchmont Y. C. was held 
on the evening of February 17, at Delmonico’s. As 
none of the flag officers was in town, Justice F. M. 
Scott. presided. The following officers were elected: 
Com., Morton F. Plant, schooner Ingomar and steamer 
Parthenia; Vice-Com., Albert C. Bostwick, auxiliary 
schooner Vergemere; Rear-Com., Frederick M. Hoyt, 
cutter Isolde; Sec’y, A. Bryan Alley; Treas., William 
Murray; Meas., John Hyslop; Trustees, to serve three 
years, William B. Jenkins and Jacob Halstead. 

The following amendment to the racing rules was 
adopted: 

Any yacht crossing the starting line before her start- 
ing signal, shall be recalled by the hoisting of a red 
ball, attention being called to same by a short blast 
of the whistle or through a megaphone. Should more 
than one yacht cross the starting line before the signal, 
there shall be a short blast of the whistle or mega- 
phone call for each yacht crossing. 

The report of the Secretary, A. Bryan Alley, showed 
the organization to be in a very prosperous condition. 
There are at present enrolled in the club 39 schooners, 
10 auxiliary schooners, 192 sloops, cutters, and yawls; 
26 mainsail yachts, 99 steamers and 49 launches, making 
a total of 415 boats. 


United 


on-Tyne, 
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The annual meeting of the Philadelphia Y. C. was 
held on Wednesday, February 10, at the club house, 
Tinicum, Delaware Co., Pa. The following officers were 
elected: Com., William H. Bromley; Vice-Com., Philip 
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A. C, A. National Meet, Sugar 


Officers of A. C. A, 1904. 


Commodore,—C. F. Wolters, 14 Main St. E., Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer—John Sears Wright, 519 West Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—L. C. Kretzmer, L. C. Schepp Building, New 
York. 

Rear-Commodore—W. A. Furman, 846 Dotniey Aves Trenton, ay: 

Purser—M. Ohlmeyer, Jr., 201 Palisade Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 

Executive Committee—H. L. Pollard, 138 Front St., New York; 
N. S. Hyatt, Ossining, N. Y.; H. C. Allen, 54 Prospect St., 
Trenton, N. J. ee 

Board of Governors—R. J. Wilkin, 164 Montague St., 


ae & 

Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. ‘ 

Vice-Commodore—H. W. Breitenstein, 511 Market St., Pittsburg, 

Pa. 

- Frank D. Wood, Buffalo, N. Y. 
pee eogmetott-t camer, 526 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Evecutive Committee—Jesse J. Armstrong, Rome. N. d 

Hoyt, 26 S. Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Board of Governors—C. P. Forbush, 164 Crescent Ave., Buffalo, 


Da ee 
Racing Board—Harry M. Stewart, 85 Main St., East, Rochester, 
— EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-C dore—Henri Schaeffer, Manchester, N. H. 
Rear-Commodore—H. M. S. Aiken, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Purser, Edw. B. Stearns, Manchester, N. H. 
Executive Committee—B. F. Jacobs, Jr., West Medford, Mass.; 
Pratt, Jr., ne a Mase; — Butler, 
Lawrence, Mass.; William W. Crosby, Woburn, Mass. 
Board of Governors—Paul Butler, U. ¥ Cartridge Co., Lowell, 


M 
Racing’ ‘Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
H. D. Murphy, alternate. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Chas. W. McLean, 303 St. James St., Montreal, 


Rear-Commodore—J. W. Sparrow, Toronto. 

Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal, Ca 

Hagutive, Commitnte—C. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 
‘oront 


0. 
Board “of . N. MacKendrick, Ont. 
Racing Beard ky, Minet, 125 Vitre St, Montreal, Canada. 


Brooklyn, 
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H. Johnson; Rear-Com., J. Anderson Ross; Sec’y, €: 
Carroll Cook; Treas., George T. Gwilliam; Fleet Sur- 
geon, Dr. Frederick J. Haerer; Harbor Master, Lloyd 
Titus; Trustees, A. L. English, Robert C. Thompson, 
T. W. Bookhamer, George W. Fite, J. William Good, 
Alexander G. Rea, James T. Ramsdell; Race Com- 
mittee, C. Carroll Cook and Robert C. Clarkson. The 
organization is in a healthy condition financially, being 
free from floating debt, with a fleet of 55 yachts. . Exten- 
sive improvements have been made to the club property, 
and it is now a thoroughly modern yachting home. 


Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., is having a high speed 
motor boat built by Mr. Robert Jacob at City Island. 
The boat is 4oft. long; 35ft. waterline; and about 6in. 
draft forward, decreasing to nothing on the waterline 
at the stern. The boat will be double planked, the 
outer skin being mahogany. The power will be furn- 
ished by a French automobile engine. 


All the models added to the New York Y. C.’s col- 
lection in the future will be made according to the 
following scales: For all yachts more that 3ooft. 
L.W.L., one-eighth of an inch to the foot; for all yachts 
more than 2o00ft. L.W.L., three-sixteenths of an inch 
to the foot; for all yachts more than rooft. L.W.L., 
one-quarter of an inch to the foot; and for all yachts 
of 1ooft. L.W.L. and under, three-eighths of an inch to 
the foot; half models will show the starboard side, and 
must be painted to correspond with the color of the 


yacht. 
RRR 


The late Queen Victoria’s old yacht Victoria and 
Albert is to be broken up at Portsmouth. Relic hunters 
will be disappointed to know none of the wood is to 
be sold, but all to be burned.—London Mail. 


RRR 


Secretary Edward M. MacLellan, of the Manhasset 
Bay Y. C., has received a challenge from the Atlantic 
Y. C. for the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup. The 
Atlantic Y. C.’s representative will be Bobtail, a Her- 
reshoff production, owned by Mr. E. F. Luckenbach. 


Bobtail was one of the unsuccessful competitors in the 

races for the cup last season—finishing fourth in the 

series. ° : 
RRR 


Mr. C. F. Herreshoff is now working on plans of a 
high speed motor boat for Mr. F. A.-La Roche. The 
boat will be 37ft. long, 8ft.. breadth, and 18in. draft. 
She will be fitted with a 20 horse-power engine. 


Ree 


_ At the Herreshoff’s plant, at Bristol, there are build- 
ing four 18ft. knockabouts and a 4oft. waterline cutter 
for Mr. Eaton, of Boston. 
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WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Household 
Co., Cleveland, O. : 
Rear-Commodore—Chas. J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Purser—Geo. A. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, O. 
Executive Committee—Thos. P. Eckert, 31 West Court St., Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, O. 

Board of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Ill. 


How to Join the A, C, A. 


From Chapter I., Section 1, of the by-laws of the A. C. A.: — 

“Application for membership shall be made to the Division 
Pursers, and shall be dccompanied by the recommendation of an 
active member and by the sum of two dollars, one dollar as 
entrance fee and one dollar as dues for the current year, to be 
refunded: in case of non-election of the applicant.” 


The Shenandoahs Cruise the 
Greenbrier. 


BY F. R. WEBB (“COMMODORE”), OF STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 








The Story Which Won the Fourth Prize of $10 in 
“Forest and Stream” Cruising Competition. 





I,—The Log. 
(Continued from page 156 ) 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1903. 


Beall woke me up a little before 5 o’clock this morn- 
ing by ringing the “rising bell,” which I had carefully 
placed by the side of my canoe last night for the purpose 
of surprising him this morning—the rising bell, it may 
be stated in passing, is an old calf bell picked up in some 
farm lane years ago, on one of our Shenandoah cruises, 
and carried ever since, to do duty as an arouser of 
mornings, as well as to summon the various members 
of the cruising party from labor to refreshment at 
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Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, August 5-19, 1904. 


meal times and other convenient times—and I was 
soon out and dressed by the side of a cheery little 
blaze of a camp-fire, which George had revived from 
the remains of last night’s fire; for the night had been 
sharply cold, and the morning was keen at that early 
hour, with a damp, dispiriting fog hanging heavily and 
clammily over the surface of the earth, obscuring every- 
thing, so that even the trees across the narrow little 
river loomed up like vague shadows, dimly seen. We 
speedily had breakfast, after which the camp things 
were cleaned up and assorted, a division of plunder 
made, the canoes packed and Jaunched and the cruise 
was on. 

The river at the starting point is a charmingly beauti- 
ful little mountain stream, but a few canoe lengths in 
width, and with apparently plenty of clear amber 
colored water, most beautifully limpid, after the manner 
of mountain streams, and the cruise promised well. 
The start was made, however, by each of us wading 
most of the mile between our camp and the confluence 
of the two prongs, as, while there was plenty of water, 
the rocks were still more plentiful, so interminably 
plentiful, in fact, that it seemed impossible to stay in 
the canoes for any length of time, or distance; as no 
sooner were we clear of one obstruction and seated in 
our canoes than we would again hang, and a step 
overboard was necessary, in order to lighten over the 
obstruction. Our cruising costumes consisted of short 
trousers, long stockings and hob-nailed canvas shoes, 
flannel shirts, and bamboo helmets, so that wading was 
provided for. We expected to do considerable wading 
in this upper section of the river, and we were as- 
suredly not disappointed in this respect. 

For good, strenuous cruising I can cordially recom- 
mend a good, healthy, well developed trout stream 
at a good stage of water. It will develop canoeing in 
a new light to the oldest and most experienced cruiser. 
We thought we were pretty well up in the matter of 
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experience, since our quite considerable. supply of this 
useful commodity had been gained exclusively on swift 
rivers, abounding in rapids and rocks; but the first 
5 miles of this swift, brawling mountain stream con- 
vinced us that we had to develop an entirely new line 
of the article, and of a quite different brand. We found 
at once that our estimate of the fall of the stream was 
correct, or at least, that we had not underestimated it, 
for it was simply a rattling down-hill plunge all the 
way, with no pools or eddies, or at most but of the 
shortest; while the rocks were simply interminable, 
and of assorted shapes and sizes—mostly large. It 
Was amazing how any one small river could hustle 
around and unearth so many rocks and scatter them 
around so carelessly and so promiscuously. The cruis- 
ing was fatiguing to the last degree and wearing on 
our nerves until they were fairly strained to the break- 
ing point. With good water no sooner were we seated 
in our canoes, with a promising reach ahead, than we 
would hang hopelessly on thé rocks, and all there was 
to do was to step overboard in water never less than 
knee deep—and more often deeper—lift off and step 
in again with dripping feet, only to repeat the pro- 
ceedings as soon as seated. The rapids were, for the 
most part rather broad and correspondingly shallow, 
although there was generally a sufficiency of water, 
barring the interminable and infernal rocks. We were 
not long in finding out that we had to develop an entirely 
new line of tactics in running these rifts. The tactics 
were very simple. It was not worth while to try and 
pick out the best water as we went down. All that was 
practicable was to size up a rapid as accurately as 
possible from the crest, and select a course straight 
down; and then hold the canoe in a straight line from 
top to bottom and drive her down, without making 
any attempt to veer right or left in search of better 
water, or to avoid the rocks. By following this simple 
plan we would occasionally succeed in forcing a canoe 
down over the intervening rocks to the bottom of a 
rapid, without a dismount, while any attempt at a veer 
to one side or the other invariably resulted in a hope- 
less entanglement with the rocks. The railroad fol- 
lowed the right bank of the river more or less closely 
all the way down, and we not infrequently came upon 
rattling little plunges close up under the railroad em- 
bankment, where the stream was considerably nar- 
rowed by the rocks and debris tumbled down into the 





a On the Upper River (Cass). 


river bed in blasting out the right of way. When we 
sighted one of these brawling shoots we speedily found 
that there is trouble in store for us, and we ran each 
one at the more or less imminent risk of a capsize 
or swamped canoes. The water was so strong that 
anything started in at the top was sure to go through 
to the bottom in some shape or other, and if a hang-up 
occurred an instant spring out into the swift water— 
of unknown depth—was the only means of preventing 
disaster. Any skill in dodging rocks was of little avail; 
they were too thick to dodge. All we could do was to 
select the clearest looking course from the top, put our 
canoes into it, bow on (if we could succeed in getting 
over the crest and into the chute without preliminary 
disaster), and drive straight down. The getting through 
the inevitable fringe of loose rocks at the bottom of 
each plunge was purely a matter of chance; and when 
we finally finished this day’s cruise, right side up and 
with whole canoes, it was a matter of congratulation 
to both of us. Our progress was necessarily slow 
under these conditions, and noon found us with but 
half of the 15 miles to Cass behind us. A clean little 
rocky beach at the foot of the mountain, well shaded 
and with a little stream of cold water rippling out of 
the dense undergrowth from some hidden spring of- 
fered an inviting place for our midday lunch, and we 
were soon ashore, with our canoes drawn up on the 
beach at our feet. With one accord both suggested 
that the cruise was so arduous that the half days’ run 
was quite enough for the day, and we finished the job 
by drawing the canoes ashore and making camp, after 
which an ample lunch was in order. It is our regular 
custom in cruising to get up hot meals for breakfast 
an! supper, but to have a cold lunch a la picnic at 
noon, usually consisting of deviled ham or sausage or 
some of the numerous potted goods put up for this 
purpose; but on this cruise half-day runs proved to be 
the rule, and whenever we finished a day’s cruise at 
lunch time, and the camping outfit had to be unpacked 
anyhow, ‘a hot cup of coffee was always in evidence, 
generally flanked by a hot can of pork and beans, or 
sausage, or a steaming pan of soup and succotash. The 
plan was a good one, and added much to the comfort 
as well as the pleasure of the cruise. : af 
After dinner the canoes were lined up in position 
for the night, and the camp put in shape, after which 
a bath in the cold stream and a siesta were in order, 
for we were fatigued to the last degree. / : 
Aside from the ‘difficulty of cruising it, the river is 
a charmingly beautiful and interesting stream. Small, 
swilt and narrow, it is picturesque and interesting, while 
the scenery is wild and, when out of sight of the rail- 
road, completely primeval, looking as though the foot 
of man had never invaded the region. Flowing as it 
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does, at the bottom of a deep, narrow gorge between 
parallel mountain ranges, the mountains rise steeply 
on each side almost to the clouds with but little if any 
low land. Always on the one side or the other—fre- 
quently on both—a mountain wall towers aloft into 
the skies, densely wooded to the water’s edge, and the 
scenery is picturesque and primitive. 

Night fell early at the bottom of the deep gorge in 
which we were encamped, and long after we were 
shrouded in the thickening gloom of twilight the nar- 
row strip of sky overhead shone brightly, and showed 
that day was still lingering in the world above. The 
bright beams of a new moon penetrated to the bottom 
of the gorge, as the thick crescent sailed across the 
streak of sky above; in whose rays the swift water 
flowing with a musical murmur at our feet glittered 
with a silvery radiance, while the flickering light of our 
little camp-fire dispelled the depressing gloom of the 





The Confluence of the Two “Prongs” of the Greenbrier. 


encompassing mountain walls. After our evening pipes 
around our cheerful camp-fire we soon turned in for 
a good night’s sleep. 

TuurRspay, JUNE 25. 


I rang the rising bell at 5 o’clock this morning, but 
George did not turn out with the alacrity to be ex- 
pected of a man who desired an early morning start. 
I did not feel at all well, and was not particularly en- 
thusiastic about an early rise myself, and when George 
finally appeared it developed that he did not feel well 
either, so instead of packing up and starting after 
breakfast as usual, by mutual consent we let things 
remain as they were, and laid around camp all that fore- 
noon. We loafed, read, wrote letters, and I wrote 
the log up to date, fished a little and otherwise put 
in the time. As the result of watching Jin, while in 
camp with the Greenbrier Club, I had tried my hand 
at some corn cakes for supper last night as well as 
for breakfast this morning, with fair success. They 
dia not taste just right, somehow, and on examination 
this morning the meal was found to be of an inferior 
quality—having been bought at a country store of 
minute proportions in Durbin—and musty besides, 
which, taken with our extreme fatigue of the evening 
before, seemed to account for our feeling so badly 
this morning. The meal was promptly fed to the fishes, 
and further experiments in the hoecake line were de- 
ferred until a fresh supply of meal could be obtained. 
A pot of hot coffee at lunch time had its effect in 
bringing us around again, and after lunch we packed 
up and launched the canoes and made a short after- 
noon cruise to the head of the Cass mill pool, which 
was but a repetition of yesterday's cruise, extremely 
difficult and fatiguing; good water and swift, and-full 
of rapids, with beautiful mountain ‘scenery; ~ but ‘a 
tiver so thickly strewn with big rocks that it was 





Looking up the “Near Prong” from Durbin. 


all but impossible to avoid them, and we have never 
made a cruise on any stream before, even in the ex- 
treme of low water, where we were out of the canoes 
and into the water anything like so much. It was not 
much after 4 o’clock when we reached the head of the 
backset from the Cass dam, which was but little over 
a mile below; but we were both too tired to think of 
attempting the portage of the big 15ft. dam this even- 
ing,.so, finding a fairly good place for a camp, on the 
lett bank directly across from the railroad, we landed 
and hauled the canoes up out of the river on to the bank, 
and went into the camp for the night. We had a 
royal supper, consisting of a can of mock turtle soup, 
into which I poured a can of succotash, and after our 
evening pipes around our usual camp-fire we turned 
in vearly. 
Fripay, JUNE 26. 


I had a bad night of it last night, with a severe at- 
tack of rheumatism in my left leg and knee, probably 
brought on by too much wading in the icy waters of 
the upper river while trout fishing up there last week, 
and I feared this morning that it was all up with the 
cruise. But after I had bathed.the limb copiously with 
some excellent liniment produced from George’s clothes 
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bag, and had got out and stirred round a little it 
wore off to some little extent, although I was still in a de- 
cidedly crippled condition, and we decided to drop 
down to our old camp ground at Cass, which was but 
a short distance below the dam, and camp there for 
two or three days and give it a chance to wear off. We 
had breakfast, and packed and launched the canoes, 
and after a short, easy paddle through the deep, slack 
water of the pool, we reached the big Cass dam. Ow- 
ing to its hight and construction, as well as the lay of 
the land at each end of the dam, this structure pre- 
sented unusual difficulties in the way of a portage; 
but while fishing here last week with the Greenbrier 
Club, George and I figured out that the sluiceway 
at the left end of the dam offered the only practicable 
portage, so we paddled over into this and landed on 
the crest of the dam, and succeeded, after an hour’s 
delicate and careful work, in sliding the two canoes 
over the crest and down the steeply sloping face of 
the dam on to the wet and slippery apron below, from 
which they were safely and easily pitched head first 
into the deep water under the dam. Getting into the 
boats, once they were afloat below the dam, presented 
an apparently insurmountable difficulty, and as the only 
practicable way out, I finally climbed up the face of 
the bluff and worked my way around the pool and down 
upon the rocks below, with the intention of having 
George shoot the canoes across to me. But when I got 
to my position on the rocks below, George was out in the 
pool, astride the aft deck of his canoe with my boat 
in tow, and soon succeeded in working his way over 
to the rocks on which I stood. We led and shoved 
our canoes down the steep, rocky rapid immediately 
below the dam; and then, alternately wading and paddl- 
ing, we dropped down past the town to our last week’s 
camp ground, where we went into camp to wait until 
my rheumatism developed further intentions as to what 
it had in mind to do. I had at first intended looking 
up a doctor, but on reaching camp decided to wait 
until to-morrow, and then if I felt no better, put myself 
under the care of one. As we expected to remain here 
for two or three days we put up our-camp in good 
shape, with the dining fly erected over the mess table; 
and otherwise made ourselves as permanently com- 
fortable as our really ample resources would allow. 
My rheumatic attack really caused no delay, for the 
day promised to be a rainy one; and after we were 
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well established in camp it rained heavily, more or less 
ali day. Although we are well provided with rubbers 
it is practically impossible to cruise this upper river 
in the rain, as we are in and out of the canoes so much 
that a thorough wetting of ourselves, and more or less 
of our camp equipment, is inevitable, to say nothing 
of the increased difficulty of running the river with the 
rain beating on the water, and obscuring the surface 
signs. -We had lunch and a cup of hot coffee under 
the dining fly, and the afternoon was passed cozily in 
our respective tents, reading and dozing, while the 
rain pattered briskly on our canvas roofs with a 
soothing, musical murmur. After a good hot supper 
and a short evening with our pipes under the shelter 
of our fly, with the gloom of the damp, chill evening 
dispelled by a brisk camp-fire, we turned in for the 
night. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 27. 


We were stormbound here all day, as it rained more 
or less hard and steadily, from morning until night. 
My rheumatism gave me but little trouble during the 
day, in spite of the unfavorable weather, and I aban- 
doned my intentions of consulting a doctor, and gave 
it no more attention beyond frequent applications of 
George’s liniment. We did not find the little strag- 
gling wooded village of Cass particularly interesting, 
and it certainly is not in the least picturesque, with 
its white wooden houses all built on the same plan, and 
scattered around among the stumps along the rudi- 
mentary streets laid out on the sloping surface of the 
cleared mountain side. It is essentially a lumber and 
milling town, and the entire village centers around the 
immense mill-plant, and belongs to the West Virginia 
Spence Lumber Co., together with about 100,000 acres 
of virgin lumber and mountain country, extending up 
on to Cheat Mountain and down Cheat River for about 
20 miles, access being had to this vast region by 
means of a rudimentary railroad for logging purposes, 
of a character which does not take grades into much 
account, so long as they run down toward the mills, 
so that the heavily loaded log trains will have down 
grades to come in on. The locomotives used on these log 
roads are peculiar in construction. The driving wheels 
—and all the whees are drivers—are small, and the 
engines, usually three or four cylinders, are all on 
one side, and geared to the wheels, instead of being 
applied direct. They are not noted for high speed, 
but are immensely powerful, and drag their strings of 
empties up the steep grades with perfect ease. The 
building of the Greenbrier branch of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio road along up the river and through this 
valley has opened up an immense and very valuable 


region of timber lands, otherwise lying completely dor- 
mant for lack of facilities for getting the timber and 
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lumber out to market. For years attempts have been 
made to get the timber out in the shape of immense 
log rafts, which were run down the river to Ronceverte 
on flush water; and enough logs were handled in this 
primitive manner to keep the great mills at Ronceverte 
supplied most of the time, but the method was un- 
certain and risky, and only available for a compar- 
atively small part of the year, as the river is not 
navigable for logs or anything else except in periods 
of high waters. Our camp was directly across the 
river from the lower part of the village, and the fre- 
quent passage of trains along the railroad, which ran 
directly along the river bank across from our camp, 
afforded us occupation and interest. The novelty of 
seeing a railroad train in this hitherto remote and in- 
accessible wilderness did not seem to wear off. It is 
a regular little toy railroad as to the passenger service. 
The distance from Ronceverte at. the bottom of the 
road to Durbin, at the top is 99 miles—just under the 
100 mile limit, which gives the philanthropic railroad 
people the opportunity to stick on a passenger tariff 
of 4 cents per mile—and there is but one train a day 
each way, as this train easily makes the round trip in a 
day the same train crew and same engine and coaches do 
the entire passenger business; leaving Ronceverte about 
8 o’clock in the morning, and reaching Durbin at 1 
o'clock. An hour is spent there for dinner, reversing 
the train, etc., and at 2 o’clock the return trip is com- 
iwwenced, and the train and crew reach Ronceverte again 
abort § Or 6 o’clock in the evening. The train crew 
thereiore live in Ronceverte, and. are practically at 
here all the time, being away each day for dinner 
only, There are several freight trains daily, and the 
company seems to have utilized their old back number 
engines for this service, since the loads are all one 
way, down the river to Ronceverte; and as the aver- 
age grade of the road, like that of the river, is 1oft. 
to the mile, the immense lines of huge logs, twenty or 
thirty cars to the train, glide along down the road of 
their own momentum; while on the return trips the 
old scrap-heaps of engines go pounding up the road 
with much coughing and clanking and laboring over 
their long strings of empties. These trains became 
familiar objects to us as we slowly worked our way 
down the river, and the various engine crews soon 
learned to know us as they passed us, in camp or drift- 
ing idly down the river, and we never failed to get a 
salute in the way of a waving of hats or the scream of 
a whistle as the trains rumbled by us, up or down the 
road, 
Sunpbay, JUNE 28. 


We had another day of rain, and of idling, loafing, 
reading and writing letters in camp, and we have 
grown so tired of the place that this afternoon we 
began to pack up our things in desperation, determined 
to get away at all hazards; but the rain coming on 
again with renewed force caused us to speedily un- 
pack again, and take to our tents, with the determin- 
ation to make a start in the morning, weather or no 
weather, unless it was actually raining heavily. What 
with the several days spent here last week in camp 
with the Greenbrier Club, and the three days we have 
been stormbound on this cruise, we have spent fully 
a week on this one camp ground, and we are finding 
it quite monotonous. We did not tarry long over our 
pipes and the camp-fire to-night, but sought our tents 
early, with the hope of an early start in the morning. 
The rains have been of service to us in one way at 
least, as they have given us several inches more. water, 
with the prospect of still more in the morning. We do 
not want too much water, as fishing is to be a prom- 
inent feature of this crui§e, and we already have too 
much water for good fishing; but we will be glad to 
get all the water we can within reason—no flood, thank 
you—until we get 25 or 30 miles further down, when 
we hope to get out of the extreme rocky part of the 
river, and find improved cruising. 


A. C. A, Membership. 


The following have applied for associate membership 
to the A. C. A: a 


L. D. Moore, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. W. A. Jaquette, 
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Salem, N. J.; Charles. Stebbins, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Herman Schoenau, Buffalo, N. Y.; T. H. Barrington, 
Upper Montclair, N. J.; W. G. Harrison, New York; 
Perry H. Dow, W. W. Simmons, Frank L. Lamson, 
Manchester, N. H.; Fred Van Fleet, Detroit, Mich.; 
B. F. Cromwell, Jr., of the Knickerbocker C. C.; Chas. 
R. Smith, Trenton, N. J.; J. Fischer, Austin, Mass. 
The following are all residents of New York and mem- 
bers of the Fort Washington C. C., proposed by W. 
Allen and E. A. Bulkley: H. Schrader, J. E. Zdan- 
kiewiez, John Zdankiewiez, Alfred Von Dohln, F. 
Krauss, Wm. J. Flynn. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


The dinner and election of the Irondequoit C. C. was 
held on Wednesday evening, January 6, in Rochester, 
and the following officers were elected: Com., John 
S. Wright; Vice-Com., Frederic K. Knowlton; Purser, 
Herbert H. Freeland; Directors, Augustine J. Cunning- 
ham and Campbell A. Baird. 

RRer 


The annual dinner and election of the Sa-wen-nis- 
hat C. C., of Rochester, was held at the Powers. Hotel 
on January 4, and the following officers were. elected: 
Com., S. Gardner Raymond; Vice-Com., Charles E. 
Hoyt; Purser, William H. Samson; Directors, H. H. 
Edgerton and Bernhard Liesching. 


Bile Bange and Gallery 


Fixtures, 


Feb. 27-March 5.—New York.—At Zettler’s, championship rifle 
gallery tournament. 

June 12-20.—National Schuetzenbund Festival, Union Hill, 
Schuetzen Park, N. J. 


Hudson vs. Dorrler. 


THE two expert riflemen, Dr. W. G. Hudson and M. Dorrler, 
shot an individual match, 100 shots, on the Greenville, N. J., 
range on Feb. 22. Dr. Hudson is considered the champion of our 
Eastern 200yds. riflemen. His score of 2301 last November gives 
him prestige over all of the group at this time. Dorrler, another 
expert, held. the scord of 2257 on the German ring target until 
Hudson made his great score last fall. Since then Dorrler has 
had a desire to meet Dr. Hudson in an individual match. The 
Doctor met the suggestion of Dorrler with promptness, and in- 
formed him that he hoped he would be in condition to eclipe the 
record score of 2301. 

The day opened up in the worst possible condition for rifle 
shooting. Rain and fog prevailed. Between noon and 1 o’clock 
the weather cleared up, and the match was started. 

Many riflemen and friends were present to see the contest de- 
cided. 

Among the visitors were H. M. Pope, Springfield, Mass.; J. H. 
Barlow, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Blair, Trinidad; Colonel and 
Mr. Hastings, of Buffalo, N. Y. There was a large group of local 
rifle exponents. 

At the opening of the match Dr. Hudson took a strong lead, 
and gradually increased it until at the finish he was 52 points 
ahead. 

Dorrler was in bad form in the start and virtually lost the match 
in his first score of 10 shots. 

At the close of the match Dorrler requested another opportunity 
in which to vindicate himself. The Doctor complied, and another 
match will be shot in the near future. The scores follow: 











Dr W G Hudson............. 24 21 21 24 22 20 21 23 24 23—223 
24 22 19 21 24 22 23 22 24 23-224 
24 20 21 16 20 22 25 23 23 23-217 
22 24 22 22 24 22 24 24 18 22—224 
21 22 23 23 22 24 22 24 20 21-222 
24 21 22 20 21 24 21 20 22 23218 
24 23 19 24 25 25 24 21 20 23—228 
21 21 24 23 21 24 23 21 21 23—222 
19 23 24 22 24 24 22 20 24 20-222 
23 21 23 23 23 25 23 24 21 23—229—2229 
M Dorrler ..:.. denpecnacnt tee 24 20 18 19 18 20 20 21 19 16—195 
20 21 24 23 24 25 22 21 23 23-226 
25.22 20 22 23 24 21 22 23 19-221 
19 10 23 25 20 23 23 24 20 24—211 
e 25 22 20 25 21 23 23 22 22 23—226 
err 24 24 23 22 22 21 21.20 19 24220 
ar ; BOSS SSAA Seo 
oe, “a 24 24 22 20 23 19 18 21 21 23—215 
acetone’ “a 20 24 22 23 23 22 24 25 20. 20-223 
Ss SSC 1BHBABIIN A-H-217 
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New York Central Corps. 


Cart. C. Tretjen got eighteen of his corps members to- 
gether in the Zettler gallery on Feb. 17 for the regular bi-monthly 
shoot. R. Gute was high on the ring target. Geo. Viemeister was 
second, and H. D. Muiler third. In the contest on the bullseye 
target, F. Rolfes got the best center shot and won the Muller 
prize. H. D. Muller was second. 

Ten-shot scores, 26-ring target, distance 75ft.: R. Gute, 242, 243; 
Geo. Viemeister 233, 240; H. D, Muller 237, 236; C. Gerken 232, 
234; F. Kost 229, 232; W. J. Daniel 232, 220; J. Von der Lieth 214, 
237; Schillingmann 232, 219; J. Feldscher 238, 219; F. Schroeder 
225, 225; J. N. F. Siebs 215, 234; F. Rolfes 216, 229; Engelking 
220, 224; Wm. Wessel 216, 221; Capt. C. Tietjen 214, 212; Speck- 
mann 209, 200; H. A. Ficke, Jr., 194, 208; D. Scharninghans 236, 
235. 

hullseye target, 4in. carton, the best center shot to count by 
measurement: F. Rolfes 33% degrees, H. D. Muller 45, Geo. 
Viemeister 54, Fred Sehroeder 54, R. Gute 71, D. Scharninghaus 
73%, J. Feldscher 78. 





Indeperdent New York Corgs., 


THE second shoot of the winter series of the Independent Corps 
at the Zettler rang2, Feb. 19, brought out a larger number of 
members than has been seen at a practice shoot of the corps for 
the past five years. Capt. Gus Zimmermann, the newly elected 
executive, was highly delighted thereat. Nineteen members pres- 
ent took part in the shooting. Among the group were a number 
of new recruits, who had never shot on the range before. Captain 
Zimmermann gave them much intelligent assistance in how to hold 
the rifle and sight it. He set the pace and put up the highest 
score. First Shooting Master Lambert Schmidt was second. 

Twenty shots, 25-ring target, possible 500; distance 75ft.: Gus 
Zimmermann 485, Lambert Schmidt 477, Aug. Begerow 473, Henry 
Koch 471, Wm. Sohl 463, E. Greiner 462, Geo. Zimmermann 469, 
Jac. Bittschier 459, F. Liezibel 450, Bruno Eusner 457, Jac. Schmidt 
452, Henry J. Behrens 434, Herman Kuhn 434, Albert Rodler 418, 
Henry Kakinoski 413, F. C. Halbe 413, F. W. Wittig 392, J. G. 
Bauer 391, E. Gartner 381. 




















































Zettler Rifle Club. 


At the weekly shoot of the Zettler Club, Feb. 16, fifteen mem- 
bers took part in the struggle for high scores. Messrs. Tewes, 
Housen and Gute shot in good form and finished their scores in 
the order named. Several of the other members showed’ very 
erratic form. Louis C. Buss in particular shot poorly, his aver- 
age for 50 shots being below the 240 average. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft. 100 shots: W. A. 
Tewes 2449, L. P. Hansen 2439, R. Gute 2438, Major A. Row- 
land 2264. ; 

Fifty shots: A. Kronsberg 1214, E, Van Zandt 12(9, C. G. Zet- 
tler, Jr., 1202, Louis C. Buss 1199, C. G. Zettler, Sr., 1183, H. C. 
Zettler 1183, Aug. Begerow 1160, B. Zettler 1160, Thos. H. Keller, 
Sr., 1139, W. A. Hicks 1175, Geo. H. Wiegman 1132. 





National Bund Items, 4 


Tue great festival in June will be open to teams of five men 
from each company of the National Guard of the several States and 
Territories. 

The German Ambassador at Washington, Baron von Sternburg, q 
has accepted the invitation of the bund to be present at the fes- 
tival on June 16. 

Judge Lorenz Zeller, president of the Harlem Ind. Corps, was 
appointed chairman of the reception committee. The judge is a 
good speaker both in German and English, and is well placed at 
the head of this committee. 

The executive board of the bund, at its meeting last week, hon- 
ored Gus Zimmermann by appointing him as referee of the festival. 





New York City Corps, 


THIRTEEN members were on the Zettler ranges for the regular 
shoot, Feb. 18. Aug. Kronsberg was high. O. Schwanermann 
was second. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft.: Aug. Kronsberg 
243, 243; O. Schwanermann 235, 245; Capt. R. Busse 235, 243; R. 
Bendler 235, 232; Chas. Wagner 232, 235; R. Schwanermann 220, 
228; Chas. Schmidt 220, 220; F. Kelle 215, 222; H. C. Radloff 218, 
218; G. Schrader 213, 217; E. Sonner 211, 212, J. Keller 205, 205; 
H. Vogel 193, 188. : 





Millet Rifle and Pistol Club, 


Ten members of the Miller Club were present at the weekly 
shoot, 423 Washington street, Hoboken, Feb. 17. E. Doyle came 
to the front with the good score of 247. F. Unbehaum was sec- 
ond with 245, 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft.: E. Doyle 247, 
F. Unbehaum 245, C. Bischoft 244, D. Dingman 242, O. Smith 242, 
H Bahn 238, C. Miller 236, R. A. Blake 232, R. A. Goldthwaite 
233, H. Meynis 223. 





Rifle Notes. 


On Friday, Feb. 26, the New York- Corps will hold its bi- 
monthly shoot on the Zettler ranges. 


On Feb. 27, at 10 o’clock A. M., the annual gallery tournament— 
100-shot champion match—will be opened. It will close on Satur- 
day, March 5, at 10 P, M. The prospects are that there will be a 
number of. new candidates who will enter the list for honors and 
prizes. The shoot is open to all comers. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPAR TMENT. 


The Iver Johnson Arms and Cycle Works, of Fitchburg, Mass., 
makes bicycles, revolvers and single-barrel shotguns, all of high 
quality, and all well known to the trade and to the. individual 
consumer. The company’s motto, “Honest goods at honest 
prices,” is an excellent one, and consumers may fitly be advised 
to investigate their product. While the company’s manufactory is . 
at Fitchburg, Mass., the New York office is 99 Chambers street. 














Not a few of our rezders will remember the beautiful picture 
entitled “On the Manistee,” which was issued a year-or two ago 
by the Pere Marquette R. R. A veteran angler seated on a log 
at the edge of the stream, was removing the fly from the jaw of a 
good-sized trout. The Pere Marquette Railroad covers a great 
area. of fishing waters in Michigan, and Michigan waters are 
stocked every. two years by the State with millions of trout fry, 
while in the’ lakes and larger rivers are renewed the supply of. black 
bass and pike. _ H. yf Bn seg & P. A., of De be fick. 
will’ send to applicants a et oO lormation, giving details 
the best fishing places to be found in the State, . 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


_ TFs. 27, 1904. 





~ Grapshooting. = 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the follo : 


Fixtures. 


March 9.—Guttenburg, N. J.—Second annual three-man team 
championship; 10 birds per man; $15 per team. Gus Greiff, Mgr., 
265 W. llith street, New York. / 

March 12.—Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club all-day merchandise 
shoot. Stanley Brampton, sony. 

March 22-25.—Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

April 6-7.—Bristoi, Tenn.—The_ Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, uncer the auspices of the Bristol Gun Club. S. W. Rhea, 
Sec’ 


‘April 18-22.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. F. Schmelzer & Son’s Arms 
Co. fourth Interstate midwinter shooting tournament; targets and 
live birds. . 

April 19.—Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club Patriots’ Day 
tournament. c L. Kites, Sec’y. 

April 20-21.—Rensselaer (Ind.) Gun Club amateur tournament. 
Everette Brown, Mgr., Pleasant Grove, Ind. : 

April 21—Easton, Pa.—The Independent Gun, Rifle and Pistol 
Club’s first annual target tournament. Edw. F. Markley, See’y. 

April 26-27.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club tournament. 
$100 added. Louis Lautenslager, Mgr. 

April 27-28.—Americus, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Americus Gun Club. H. S. Mc- 
Cleskey, Sec’y. 

May 3-4.—Wabash, Ind., Gun Club tournament. 

May 45.—Nashville, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Cumberland Park Driving Club. 
Charlies Eastman, Sec’y. 

May 11-13.—Spirit Lake, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. J. Burmister, Sec’y. 

May 12-13.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawaset Gun Club annual spring 
tournament. W. W. Foord, Sec’y. 

May 16-21.—York, Pa——Tournament of Pennsylvania State Sports- 
men’s Association, under auspices of York City Gun Club. N. 
M. McSherry, Sec’y. 

May _17-18.—Dallas, Tex.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Dallas Gun Club. E. A. Mosely, 


ec’y. 

‘May 19-20.—Oklahoma City, O. T.—Territorial Sportsmen’s As- 
seciation’s fifth annual tournament. J. C. Clark, Sec’y. 

May 23-24.—Vicksburg, Miss., Gun Club two-day target tourna- 


ment. 
May 24-25.—Marshalltown, Ia., Gun Club two-day target tourna- 


ment. 

May 24-25.—Mt. Sterling, Ky.—Kentucky Trapshooters’ League 
t ment. Frank Pragoff, Sec’y, Louisville, Ky. 

June 7-9.—Sioux City, la.—Soo Gun Club’s tenth annual amateur 
tomrnament; added money. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

une 8-10.—Huntington, W. Va.—West Virginia State shoot. F. 

. Merrick, Sec’y. : . 

Jane 14-17.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Target and live-bird tourna- 
ment. Chas. L. Davis, Mgr. : 

une 21-24—Indianapolis, [Ind.—The Interstate Association’s fifth 

d American Handicap at targets. One thousand dollars added 

to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 219 Coltart 


, Pittsburg, Pa. 
une 27-July 2.—French Lick Springs, Ind.—Tournament of the 
ational Gun Club. $500 added money. John M. Lilly, Pres., 
dianapgiis. c 
guly 46.—Winona, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club. Os- 
wi Leicht, Sec’y. , 
ly 1922.—Cincinnati, O., Gun Club annual handicap. 
ug. 10-12.—Brantford, Ont.—Dominion of Canada Trapshoot- 
ing and Game Protective Association’s fourth annual tournament. 
A B. Cutcliffe. Sec’y. 
Aug. 15-20.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New York State shoot. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


May 23 and 24 have been fixed upon for a two-day’s target 
tournament by the Vicksburg, Miss., Gun Club, which is a 
member of the Mississippi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Pro- 
tective Association. 





eo 
The Montclair Golf Club and the Montclair Gun Club engaged 
in competition on Feb. 22 at Montclair, N. J., the former being 
a six-man team contest, 25 targets per man. The Gun Club ad- 
ministered second place to the Golf Club by a score of 81 to 69. 


Messrs. H. S. Wells and Albert A. Schoverling sailed on the 
Hamburg-American S. S. Philadelphia, Feb. 20, for England, 
where they will tarry nearly two months. While in that land of 
excellent plum pudding, they will complete their final ‘business 
arrangements for the American agency of a foreign made powder. 


ve 

The schedule of the remaining regular contests of the Cleve- 
land, O., Gun Club Company for 1904 is as follows: March 5 and 
16: April 2 and 20; May 7 and 18; June 4 and 15; July 2 and 20; 
Aug. 6 and 17; Sept. 3 and 21; Oct. 1 and 19; Nov. 5 and 16; 
Dec. 3 and 21. Committees for 1904 are: House and Grounds, 
R. C. Hopkins, F. W. Judd and F. H. Wallace; Membership, W. 
C. Talmage, W. H. Boardman, F. J. Chapple. In the past year 
the club has erected a club house, manager’s: house, stable, shoot- 
ing shed and two pits. 


On Feb. 17 a match was shot at Outwater’s shooting grounds, 
near Carlstadt, N. J., the conditions of which were 26 live birds, 
$25 a side. The principals were Mr. Emil Steffens, of New York, 
and Count Lenone, of Paterson, N. J. The scores were 14 to 13, 
in favor of Mr. Steffens. The birds were a specially selected lot, 
and the bets were against any high scores, in view of the fact 
that the birds were so swift and vigorous. A return match has 
been fixed to take place on March 16. The conditions of the first 
match govern, excepting that the contestant making the lowest 
score pays for the birds. e 


The daily press recounts the death of Joseph Bennett. He died 
on Feb. 20, at his residence on Second street, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He was fifty-six years old. The recountal states that “Mr. Ben- 
nett became a clerk in the American Exchange National Bank in 
1864, fising by successive steps to a position of responsibility and 
confidence. He was noted among his associates for his common 
sense, quick intelligence and genial, kindly nature. In his early life 
Mr. Bennett was one of the best field shots in this section, being 
one of the team of the Fountain Club when that club won the State 
championship. Mr. Bennett was a member of the Marine and 
Field Club and a trustee of the South Brooklyn Building and 
Loan Association. A widow and eight children survive him.” 

Bernarp WATERS. 


Firearms and the Fourth. 


AxcuMENTS were heard for and against the use of certain fire- 
arms on July 4, by the Committee on Mercantile Affairs of the 
General Court, Boston, Mass., Feb. 18. Four bills were before the 
committee, and they were described in the Boston Evening Tran- 
script as follows: 


“House 665 is designed to link the prohibition of the sale of sir- 





guns to boys under sixteen years of age, with the prohibition of 
the sale of firearms; House 202 .is the Emerson Union bill, which 
is designed to prohibit absolutely the granting of licenses for the 
sale of torpedoes, toy pistols, toy cannon, firecrackers and other 
articles containing explosives. Bills 464 and 465 are the bills of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution to stop the use of fire- 
crackers over three inches in length, toy pistols, toy cannon, blank 
cartridges and firecrackers containing dynamite. The first bill, 555, 
was quickly disposed of, the petitioner, Thomas H. Hickey, alone 
appearing upon it. He said he wanted air-guns prohibited because 
his son had lost an eye through the use of such a gun. * * * ” 
Samuel J. Elder, representing the United States Cartridge Co., 
the Union Metallic Cartridge Cc., the Peters Cartridge Co., and 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., opened his remonstrance 
by providing the members of the committee with an assortment of 
cheap pistols used for firing blank cartridges. The committee re- 
ceived them when assured they were not loaded. Mr. Elder then 
went on to explain how poorly made pistols are dangerous, while 
the committeemen showed that they had had some experience in 
celebrating the Fourth of July by snapping the pistols and look- 
ing into the muzzles. He argued that blank cartridges ought not 
to be prohibited for the reason, that if toy pistols are prohibited, 
blank cartridges will not be dangerous. Moreover, if the boys 
do not have blank cartridges they will get ball cartridges, and loss 
of life is bound to follow. If blank cartridges are legislated 
against there can be no firing of salutes on the Common or by 
yachts in the harbor. Prohibition “on or about the Fourth of 
July” means nothing whatever, as would appear in any court. 
There is an element of pity to be considered, but every boy has 
to take danger into consideration in every sport. The boys 
brought up on our Fourth of July went out in ’61 and ’98. 

Representative Barnes, of Weymouth said he had not been in- 
jured with fireworks and firecrackers. 

The hearing was closed. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Goose Creek Gun Club, 


Rockaway, L. I.—The shoot of the Goose Creek Gun Club on 
Feb. 14 had a light attendance. The scores follow: 


Events: 123 Events: 123 
Targets: 25 25 Targets: 26 25 
— en EB se 
SD « SeuVdeessseonbe. oe 7 at 
MED. avsenbessnetevesussl weve 19 
ON Oe 10 
SOUS cdokbeschensns: +0 oh 12 
Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Feb. 20.—Mr. L. C. Hopkins made a full 
score for the February cup, and thereby registered his third win 
for it. The scores: 

February cup, 25 targets, handicap: L. C. Hopkins (3) 25, A. G. 
Scuthworth (1) 22, E. H. Lott @) 20, H. L. O’Brien (4) 24, W. W. 
Marshall (5) 19, Capt. A. W. Money (1) 21, L. M. Palmer (1) 24, 
O. C. Grinnell, Jr., (5) 18, F. B. Stephenson (1) 17. 

Sykes’ cup, team shoot, 25 targets: L. C. Hopkins (3) 20, Capt. 
Money (1) 22; total 42. W. W. Marshall (5) 25, A. G. Southworth 
(1) 22; total 47. E. H. Lott (1) 22, H. B. Vanderveer (3) 24; 
total 46. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: W. W. Marshall (3) 12, A..G, South- 
worth (®) 12, F. B. Stephenson (0) 11, E. H. Lott (0) 13, O. C. 
Grignell (3) 8, L. M. Palmer (0) 11, H. B. Vanderveer (1) 12, L. 
C. Hapkins (1) 14, C. J. McDermott (4) 13, H. L. O’Brien (2) 10, 
G. Notman (1) 13, Capt. Money (0) 12. Won by Hopkins. 

Trophy match 15 targets: W. W. Marshall (3) 15, A. G. South- 
worth (0) 9, F. B. Stephenson (0) 11, E. H. Lott (0) 12, O. C. 
Gringéll (3) 12, L. M. Palmer (0) 12, H. B.. Vanderveer (1) 12, 
L. C.*Hopkins (1) 11, C. J. McDermott (4) 13, H. L. O’Brien (2) 
12, Capt. A. W. Money (0) 11, G. Notman (1) 8 Won by Mar- 
shall. 

Trophy’ match, 15 targets: A. G. Notman (1) 10, H. L. O’Brien 
(2) 15, O. C. Grinnell (3) 9, A. G. Southworth (0) Il, L. M. Palmer 
(0) 12, F. B. Stephenson (0) 12, E. H. Lott (0) 10, L. C. Hopkins 
(1) 12, W. Sherer, Jr. (4) 10, W. W. Marshall (3) 14, H. B. 
Vanderveer (1) 13, Capt. Money (0) 12, T. W. Stake (2) 11. 

Palmer trophy, 25 targets: F. B.-Stephenson (1) 22, E. H. Lott 
(1) 20, Capt. A. W. Money (1) 25, L. M. Palmer (1) 22. 

Trophy match, 15 targets: G. Notman (1) 11, H. L. O’Brien 
(2) 15, O. C. Grinnell (8) 10, A. G. Southworth (0) 13, C. J. Mc- 
Dermott (4) 13, L. M. Palmer (0) 13, S. C.’ Hopkins (1) 14, E. H. 
Lott (0) 9, F. B. Stephenson (0) 12, W. Sherer (4) 13, W. W. 
Marshall (3) 11, H. B. Vanderveer (1) 11, Capt. Money (0) 15, 
T. W. Stake (2) 14. 

Shoot-off: O’Brien 15, Capt. Money 13. 

Team shoot, 10 targets: 

L. M. Palmer 9, F. B. Stephenson 8, A. G. Southworth 8, L. C. 
Hopkins 5, W. W. Marshall 7, H. L. O’Brien 9, W. Sherer 5; 
total 51. 

E. H. Lott 8, Capt. Money 9, G. Notman 7, H. B. Vanderveer 7, 
C. J. McDermott 5, O. C. Grinnell 8, T. W. Stake 7; total 51. 

On toss of a coin, Palmer’s team won. 

Trophy match, 15 targets: H. L. O’Brien (2) 12, T. W. Stake 
(2) 12, L. C. Hopkins (1) 13, O. C. Grinnell, Jr. (3) 11, G. Not- 
man (1) 12, Capt. A. W. Money (0) 12, W. Sherer, Jr. (4) 14. Won 
by W. Sherer, Jr. 


A Southern Squad. 

New Orzeans, Feb. 14.—In spite of the excitement occasioned 
by the Mardi Gras, the U. M. C. Southern Squad received a 
warm ovation. The many courtesies extended by the gun club 
members and other friends of the “old-timers” made it evident 
that it was “up to them to make good.” 

Frank Riehl delighted the large crowd by running 86 straight 
just to prove some of the stories that had come out in the news- 
papers as to what he could do. He was high man for the day 
with a score of 98 out of 100.. The other men were not far be- 
hind. Each man shot at 100 targets. The scores: Capt. Marshall 
91, R. O. Heikes 9%, J. T. Anthony 88, W. H. Heer 94, F. C. 
Riehl 98. 

This is remarkable work, considering the fast rate the men are 
traveling, and also that they are shooting every day. CREOLE. 





Baton Rovce, Miss., Feb. 16.—The U. M. C. Southern Squad 
gave an exhibition shoot here to-day which was attended by a 
large and enthusiastic crowd. While none of the cracks were at 
all anxious to break any records, they made it very apparent that 
they were far from being raw recruits. Baton Rouge sportsmen 
will be more than glad to entertain the squad whenever it tours 
the South again. In fact, so much enthusiasm was aroused that 
a gun club of about 15 members will soon be organized. The 
score follows: T. A. Marshall 91, R. O. Heikes 94, C. W. Budd 
8, J. T. Anthony 89, F. C. Riehl 94. Nrsss. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


New York German Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., Feb. 17.—As to the match between Count 
Lenone and Mr. E. Steffens, the score sheet was destroyed by the 
Count, as the scores were too low; but the birds were the best 
I have ever seen trapped. Mr. Outwater had his money bet on 
the number of kills, namely, that either one would not kill 20 
birds. The score was: Count Lenone 13 out of 25; Emil Steffens 
14 out of 25. 

The match was made over again, 25 birds, $25, lowest score to 
pay for the birds. The match is to be shot on March 16, the date 


of the next shoot of the New York German Gun Club. The 
scores: 

















Count Lenone..........1190010—3 Lempe, 25...........  --00*1200—2 

E Von Kattengell...ffi0*1112*—4 Zenner, 25.......... voce 
Schlicht, 28 +» -2012110—5 P Dannefelser, 28....2*22022—5 
H Block, 28. --0102001—3 F Wellbrock, 28.....0220*20—3 
Steffens, 29.......... **12110—4 DROGU, BPs cocccccesed 2012000—3 

A E Hendricksen, 28..022201I—5 P Albert, 28............1100110—4 

. Garms, 28............211001I—5 Mp a Baseees ox aH 

“xemer, udening, sveeeeeess l00*1200— 

H_ Mesloh, 28 ms : F 
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The club shoot is at 10 birds, but as there was a shortage of 
birds, this shoot was, perforce, limited to 7. 


Montclair Gun Club. 


Montclair, N. J., Feb. 20.—Messrs. N. Apgar and J. S. Fanning 
were visitors. The scores: 





Events: 123 46567 8 91011121314 
RE: pdGascubsnsssvtvéuedene 710 8131013 812 6 8 614 913 
Fannin - 8141015 10141014 9141014 815 
Kendal TBE; BSAA, BT See 
Moffett ..... - 48 601 6ll 814 913 61l 5611 
Matthews cos oo co ee BOS O-4 9 6 8... 
Cockefair ... ee -- 9139014989. 
Wheeler -- 5131012 7 8 810 8 9. 
Benson ....... ag as 25) Se T BPE 00 Seek 50 00 
CERRO ccvecesveceseseccscsoves Dae Bae DS: B xo we. ve be <6 6 


Franklin Gun Club. 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., Feb. 20.—At the shoot of the Franklin 
Gun Club to-day, shooting at 28 targets, John Williams broke 11, 
and Ander Wright broke 20. Fred Southerd broke 17 out of 
30. Frank Kishpaugh broke 13 out of 25. Alf Wright broke 11 
out of 17. Will Stephens broke 4 out of 12. Elmer Black broke 
2 out of 11. Frank Kisupaucn, Sec’y. 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 

Povcukgepsie, N. Y., Feb. 18.—Eight meh faced the score at the 
weekly shoot of this club to-day. As usual, the cup event was the 
principal one of the day. In the preliminary events several 
straight scores were made. The temperature, howéver, was such 
as to forbid steady shooting, the cold being very intense. In the 
cup event, while Smith was high gun, Winans carried off the 
honors by defeating Smith in event 6, which answered as a 
shoot-off of their tie in the cup event proper. 

This cup must be won six times to acquire ownership, and as 
Smith had already scored four wins to his nearest competitor’s 
two, to have won it to-day would have made somewhat of a cinch 
for him, and, with this in mind, perhaps, it added to Pat’s un- 
steadiness in the shoot-off. : 

Capt. Traver won the shoot-off of his tie with T. Rhoades, car- 
ried over from last week. Scores follow: 


Events: 1234667 Events: 123466 

Targets: 10 10 10 25 25 25 25 = Targets: 10 10 10 25 25 26 25 

Rhoades... 9 8 51116 co DRRNET ccccic «+ «- 1020 .. 19 20 
Winans ..... 510 62119. MEE Sieve 4. ch 40 EP c® 20 cc 
S Bees... SS GI ee oc cc CAMO coccne Ke ice co BR ce 0 00 
Marshall .... 2 8 919 18 15 16 *Marshail kde 4s ob. co ED ee o> 0 
leer 9 710 221719.. 

*Re-entry. 


Traver cup, being the result of event 4, with handicaps added: 





irk. Hdep. Tct’l. Brk. Hdcp. Tot’l. 
Rhoades 8 16 20 2 23 
Winans ..... 1 6 @ 4 25 
T Rhoades .. 14 6 2 i.) on 
SEs Vacesuns 19 4 8B 7 #9 
SNANIWEH. 





New York Athletic Club, 


Travers Istanp, Feb. 20.—The regular club shoot of the New 
York Athletic Club took place to-day. Mr. King, who had won 
the Elias trophy a week ago, was again victorious and won for 
good. The main event, Elias trophy, 50 targets, handicap, follows: 


Brk. Hdep. Tot'l. Brk. Hdep. T«t’l. 
Strippler ........ 3 1  , EEE éccdeeecce ° 21 
ON Ea > sea See "SD sécebesseeus 28 0 2 
GEG sscvecevece 32 5 37 

Sweepstakes, at 25 targets: 

Events: 1-2-2 4 6 Events: 123456 
Strippler ....... 1210 51012 8 Greiff ....... — om > 
EEEEE cecognecse 15 1316 111016 Kidd ...... best) po EE oe Sebo cc 
a eee én0 Ee 66 00! ED ED So 


Feb. 22.—Mr. F. Perkins surprised the other members with his 
good. shooting. He had won the holiday cup before, and again 
captured it to-day. This trophy has to be won three times to 
become the property of a contestant. There was a very small 
attendance on account of the rainy morning, but the few on hand 
had an enjoyable afternoon. The main event, holiday cup, 50 
targets, handicap, had scores as follows: 


Brk. Hdcp. Tot'l. Brk. Hdep. Tot’l. 
37 44 


GE «5.0 censees Perkins ......... 34 49 
EE. ive conics. 7 ai @ 

Sweepstakes: 

Events: 123465 67 8 9101112 

Targets: 25 25 15 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
MEAD Laat avestodeSiceccsecsnéhucebes 15 17 6 16 12 10 12 12 12 15 15 11 
DEE >. vcbedavecivdecuvesecpnoeiued 18 21 10 15 16 16 13 13 14 14 14 15 
Perkins ........ pbs « ceclinansed canon 1119 8141310111212 7 15 13 





Independent Gun, Rifle and Pistol Club. 


Easton, Pa., Feb. 16.—At the weekly practice shoot of the In- 
dependent Gun, Rifle and Pistol Club, of this city, the following 
scores were made: 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
67 21 


H Brunner.......... 100 1, Yous coccccccces 
O Skeds °.... te 71 A Francisco.....100 41 
R Young 25 





At this time we are pleased to state that in our scores last sent 
you of our monthly shoot, the score of J. E. Frederick should have 
been 161 breaks out of 190, instead of 140 out of 190. 

More interest is now already being taken by the members of 
the club than ever before, in their first tournament, and we all 
are looking forward to this event with great prospects of a very 
successful tournament. E. F. Marxxey,Sec’y. 





All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 


—_—- 
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The Grand Prix du Casino. 


Monte Cario, Feb. 1.—The Grand Prix was opened to-day in 
splendid weather, a good light and a nice breeze adding much 
to the enjoyment of both shooters and spectators. The entry was 
very encouraging compared with last year, there being a total of 
153, of whom no fewer than 58 were Italians. The birds, supplied 
by Roberts, were of first-class quality, as may be imagined when 
it is observed that in the opening round 50 shooters, at 26 metres, 
missed, and strange to say, the same number failed in the second 
round, while among the 23 that missed both were included 
Count O’Brien and M. Guyot, respectively winners in 1900-01. 
Among those who experienced bad luck during the day were M. 
Journu, Lord Savile, Mr. Mackintosh and Mr. Percy Thellusson, 
the two latter of whose second birds, hard hit, struggled outside 
before dropping. Mr. J. H. Roberts and Mr. Le Pellier-Johnson, 
as former winners of the great prize, were put back one and two 


metres respectively, and killed their two birds, along with Mr. 


Watson, Mr. Carroll, Mr. Spalding, Mr. Asplen, Mr. Hodgson, 
Mr. V. Barker, Mr. Hall, Mr. Haydon, Mr. Collier, Mr. Ker, 
Mr. Hayes, Mr. Harrison and Mr. F. Thellusson. 

Feb. 2.—A tropical rain set in to-day, with the result that a 
postponement became absolutely necessary after the third round 
had been disposed of. Such heavy rain, in fact, is very seldom 
seen in Europe, and the situation may be guessed from the cir- 
cumstance that the birds were positively unable to fly, while the 
men in charge of them went on strike, declining to take them to 
the traps. 

Feb. 3.—The deluge of yesterday was changed to 
surshine, a gentle breeze, and an excellent light, though there 
was a cloudy sky. The birds were everything that could be de- 
sired in the way of testing the skill of the best shooters, and in 
the fifth round especially the guns had all the worst of it. The 
fellowing at the end of the seventh round had killed all their 
birds: Signor Brocco, Mr. Watson, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Menton, 
the Marquis Villaviciosa, Mr. Demonts, Signor Fortunio, Signor 
Pistoresi, Signor Galetti, Signor Schianini, and Signor Giungo, 
and there were 43 who had a single miss to join those just de- 
tailed, those with two misses now retiring. 

Feb. 4.—The competition came to a close, and again the weather 
was charming, with a southeast breeze. The pigeons were, if 
anything, better than on either of the previous days, in which 
cennection 1t is but fair to say that some of the English guns 
had the worst of luck, Mr. Roberts especially being a victim. 
The eighth round saw the whole of the eleven. who remained in 
last night with clean sheets again successful. In the next round, 
however, Signor Fortunio was defeated by a strong and difficult 
bird, like ill-fortune attending Signor Villaviciosa, Signor Giungo 
and Mr. Hodgson with the opening of the tenth round. Signor 
Braco, Mr. Watson, M. Demonts, Mr. Merton, and Signor 
Schianini were still without a miss, but a strong bird, assisted by 
the wind, stopped Signor Braco. Mr. Watson distinguished him- 
seli by bringing down his bird on the edge of the boundary fence 
with the second barrel. M. Demonts and Mr. Merton having 
killed, it only remained for the Italian, Signor Schianini, to drop 
an easy bird to finish the round. The contest was now nearing a 
conclusion, when in the eleventh round, Mr. Merton and M. 
Demonts missed, which left Mr. Watson and Signor Schianini 
te fight it out; but the twelfth round proved the final,.so.far as 
the first prize is concerned. The Englishman got what appeared 
to be anything but a difficult bird; all the same, he failed, 
through apparent nervousness, to stop it, and it consequently 
only remained fer the Italian champion to kill. This he accom- 
plished with an easy bird, thereby grassing a dozef¥in succession, 
and it goes without saying that Signor Schianini’s success was 
extremely popular, when it is remembered that two years ago, 
when his countryman, Signor Grasselli, was the victor, he 
, divided third and fourth prizes with Count O’Brien. No fewer 
than fourteen shot off for the second, third and fourth prizes, 
which finally were divided by Signor Villaviciosa, Baron de Tav- 
ernest, and M, de Gilles. Scores: 

Grand Prix du Casino of $ sovs. each, with 800 added to a work 
of art; second, 160 sovs. and 25 per cent. of the entrance; third, 
80 sovs. and 20 per cent.; fourth, 40 sovs. and 15 per cent.; 
balance to the winner; 12 birds—3 at 26 metres, 9 at 27 metres; 
last year’s winner stands back 2 metres; previous winners 1 
metre; 153 subscribers: 


to-day 






Signor Schianini (first of £1029 and trophy):........... 12 
Signor Villaviciosa (divided £1018)...... knee ...14 out of 15 
Baron A. de Tavernost ED a 0cccccee .-14 out of 15 
M de GiemiGMMOGs ckelcvecsvessssarevessssee. oe ...14 out of 15 
Signor Galetti.......... 3 é pa és .-13 out of 15 


Mr. Hayes ...... 
M. Charrier . 
M. Demonts .... 
Signor Fortunio 
Signor Restelli ......... ..12 out of 14 
Signor Radaelli ....... ‘ --11 out of 13 
Mr. W, Wateom..ivcciceeedbeageeesdedbegveeds cosecnsedy,s88 Ot 0€-38 


.-18 out of 15 
.-13 out of 15 
..12 out of 14 
..12 out of M 






497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 
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Winners of the Grand Prix du Casino since its institution in 
1872: 








1872....Mr G L Lorillard.........0.cceeeceecsceeeeeeees United States 
1873....Mr J Lee, V. C., C. Bu.....ccccccccsecccccccccccccoss England 
1874....Sir W Call, Bart........cccccccccccccccccccees England 
1875....Capt Aubrey L Patton... .-- England 
1876....Capt Aubrey L Patton.. ...England 
1877....Mr. W Arundel Yeo...........e-eeeeeeeereeeeeee .-- England 
1878....Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell.........-+--+eeeeeeeereees England 
1879....Mr. E R G Hopwood..........-ceeeeeeee ere eereeeeees England 
1880....Count Michael Esterhazy Hungary 
1881....M. Godfrey Camaner Belgium 
1882....Count de St. Quintin............eeeeeee cere eeeeeeeeeens France 





1883....Mr J H Roberts...........cceecececeeeeeeeeeesecneees England 












1884....Count Caserta.. . Italy 
1885....M L de Doriodot Belgium 
188§....Signor Guidicini .. Italy 











1887....Count Saline .. Italy 
S&X We oo cc ct ccwcdccccoctedccccccesecnesssause England 
ee TW Rs cacdcccnccesncesnccdececevesescoeacves England 
.--Signor Guidicini............eseeeeeeeeeeeetenereereeeeees Italy 
«Count L, Gajoli..........cecee eee ceceeceecceeeensneeseeass Italy 
-Count Trauttsmandorff€ .........-.-:e cece e eee eeeeeeeed Austria 
wee Signor Guidicini............ceeeereeeeceeeeeeeneeeeeeeece Italy 
..Count Zichy..... J ececeecessrecssscccersccscccccceceeaced Austria 
.. Signor Benvenuti............ceeeeeee cece cee eeeeeeeeeens Italy 
M Journu France 
.... Signor G. : 
1898....Mr Curling......---cesceeeeeeeereereesceeeeeeeeeerenes England 
1899....M MOncorgé..........ccccvecccccccccrcrccceecccccenes 
i CE os occ covectcrtestvcccocveeensuaddeccesueds 
g M Guyot ...... pence eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeraneeneesenaraees 
902....Signor Grasselli............e-cceeee cece eee er eee n eens 
1903....Mr Le Pellier-Johnson...... 
1904....Signor Schianini........... 





Field (London). 


After a few weeks’ competition for ordinary prizes, the Monte 
Carlo fortnight began on Monday of last week, continuing over 
this, which has seen the decision of the Grand Prix and a number 
of other valuable trophies. 

The weather at Monte Carlo in the beginning of last week was 
lovely; but we learn from our correspondent there ...at the sun 
was so strong that the glare was very dazzling to the gunners, espe- 
cially to the visiting members of the English gun clubs. They felt 
the change from the weather here to that of Monte Carlo, where 
the sun poured down on the rippling sea in front of the club en- 
closure, trying the eyes of all very severely, so much so, that many 
of the Italian division wore yellow glasses to protect their eyesight 
from the glare. 

The birds were fairly good, but rather mixed, not so fast, on the 
whole, as those lately supplied at the London Gun Club. A few 
of them, however, were very fast, and when these birds went off 
from the middle trap they wanted very straight shooting to stop 
them within the boundary. Many of them, hard hit, dropped dead 
just outside the limit, carried there solely by the wind. There 
were also a surprising number of incoming birds throughout the 
fortnight, which, though easily killed, were just as easily missed. 
It looked as if these birds did not care to face a journey out 
to sea. 

The feature of last week on the Monte Carlo grounds was the 
brilliant shooting of the Hon. Percy T. Thellusson, which almost 
daily succeeded in gaining the admiration of the onlookers. On 
Monday of last week Mr. Thellusson was lucky in killing many of 
his birds right on the boundary, and in seeing none of them fall 
beyond it. But on Thursday he won the gold medal, the trophy 
of the week, the 3,000 franc prize, by killing nearly all his birds 
with his first barrel, though finally winning with a magnificent sec- 
ond at a fast bird from the left corner trap that went away to the 
left like the wind. He dropped it within 3yds. of the boundary of 
liyds., so much ngarer than at the London Gun Club, which is 
30. Mr. Thellusson used a Boss gun and American Schultze 
powder. 

The variety of the ammunition used was a study, many of the 
Italians and Frenchmen loading their own cartridges. For this 
purpose one Italian competitor carried with him a kind of wedge 
and turn-over combined, and his struggles with his machine to 
prevent the slightest shake in the pellets must almost have pushed 
the shot through the wads. The guns also were a very mixed lot, 
the fancy gold work on some of them being a violation of English 
taste, especially where the ovals on the stocks recorded the dates 
of previous wins. Many of the barrels, again, on the Continental 
guns were very long, some of them about 34in. 

The first round for the Grand Prix began on Monday last in 
lovely weather. At the start the sun was strong, and with the 
slight breeze the birds flew well. The competitors numbered 151, 
as against 130 last year, a record number which was increased 
later on by the late arrival of two Italians, raising the entry to 
The wind dropped soon after the first round, and then the 
birds were easier ones. The birds trapped were in excellent, but 
not exceptional condition. Nearly half of the competitors were 
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missed their birds, as did also such well-known shots as Lord 
Savile, Hon. Fitz Roy Erskine, M. Journu, M. Grasselli and De 
Gilles. 

On Tuesday rain prevailed so continuously that after the first 
round the committee postponed proceedings for a day, when fifty- 
seven competitors had killed three birds out of three and fifty-four 
two out of two. : 

On Wednesday the weather was splendid, neither sun nor wind 
being strong. The birds, too, were very fast, and only twenty- 
seven competitors who had killed all their birds remained at the 
end of the sixth round, while at the conclusion of the seventh the 


ranks were further thinned out. The Italians shot well, and at the 


end of the day’s shooting five of them had succeeded in killing all 
their birds, while Spain, France, and Australia were each rep- 
resented only by one competitor, who had equaled this score, the 
Englishmen who had not missed being Messrs. Braco, Watson 
and Hodgson. 

There was some very good shooting on Thursday, and great 
excitement prevailed, when after the eleventh round, the issue lay 
between Mr. Watson and the Italian, Signor Schianini. _ The 
Englishman shot first, and expressions of regret were heard on 
almost every side when he missed an apparently not very dif- 
ficult bird. Then Signor Schianini had an easy bird, and made no 
mistake, being proclaimed the winner of the Grand Prix. Thus 
he added another victory to the nine claimed by Italy against 
twelve by England. Finally the 24,442 francs reserved for second, 
third and fourth were divided between Villaviciosa, Tavernost and 
Gilles, each killing 14 out of 15. The Englishmen were not 


favored by the birds.—County Gentleman. : 





The Cleveland Gun Club Company. 


CLevetanp, O., Feb. 16.—Herewith please find data which refers 
to this club. We submit same, as it is possible that some of this 
data will be interesting to your readers. We beg to call special 
attention to the rules which we have adopted to govern club con- 
tests for year 1904. The writer has had twenty-two years’ experi- 
ence in connection with target shooting, and his experience indi- 
cates that the rules to govern the contests of a club are very hard 
to formulate if entire satisfaction is to be given every member of 
a club. You will notice that the enclosed rules provide for a self- 
imposed classification. We believe that this is the only equitable 
plan to adopt for club contests. We have tried all kinds of rules, 
and we find that any arbitrary handicap does not meet with the 
approval of all our members. We have held three contests which 
were governed by the enclosed rules, and up to date, our members 
are very much pleased with the result. 

The thought has occurred to us that these rules will interest 
many of the gun clubs of this country, as the same are the result 
of years of thought to perfect, and furnish a satisfactory basis for 
competition in our club. You will note that the enclosed forms 
indicate that we have established a permanent shooting park, 
which should furnish a home for our club for any number of years 
in the future. Our land is 900ft. wide and 2,000ft. long, and while 
it is located twelve miles from the center of our city, it can be 
reached by suburban cars within an hour. After twenty-two years 
of existence upon different shooting grounds, we have finally 
secured what the older members have long desired, viz.: a place 
where we cannot be disturbed by any procedure whatsoever. Our 
membership has been greatly increased during the past two 
mcnths, and we expect that we shall have at least 300 members 
in good standing by Jan. 1, 1905. Our membership is made up of 
the first business and professicnal men of this city, and it has been 
our policy to keep the initiation fee down to $10 and the dues to 
.% per year, so that any gentlemen, irrespective of his financial 
worth, can take part in the delightful pastime of trapshooting. 

T. G. Hocen, Pres. 


Rules for Club Cortests. 


Semi-monthly contests shall be held at the club’s shooting 
park on the first Saturday and the third Wednesday of each 
month, at an hour to be announced by the board of directors, and 
notice shall be published one day in advance of each contest in 
two of the daily papers of Cleveland. 

2. Each contest shall consist of 40 targets, known traps, un- 
krown angles; entrance, targets included, shall be 50 cents. 

3. The members of the club shall be divided into A, B, C, and 
D classes. A-Class shall be composed of members who shoot 8&5 
per ‘cent., or above; B-Class, 75 to 85 per cent.; C-Class, 65 to 75 
per cent., and D-Class, under 65 per cent. 

Every member’s class, in a semi-monthly club contest, shall be 
fixed by the percentage he made in the last contest in which he 
participated. This rule provides for a self-imposed classification, 
which is absolutely equitable, and it should be satisfactory to all 


Italian, the English contingent numbering just over a score. Only the members of this club. 
two rounds were called for on the opening day, and at the seco: : is.¢glub shall furnish a blue ribbon for first prize, and q. 
round the two favorites, Mr. P. Thellusson and Mr, Mackintsthe red ribbon for second prize, for each class, in every regular semi- 
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fmonthly club contest. A blue ribbon shall count as ten and a red 
tibbon as five points. 

6. All ties for first or second prize in a class, in regular semi- 
menthly contests, shall receive a ribbon. 

6. A merchandise prize shall be awarded to each of the five 
members who shoot in the greatest number of regular semi- 
monthly contests during the year, and a merchandise’ prize shall 
be awarded to each of the five members who obtain the highest 
number of points during the year, and a merchandise prize shall 
be awarded to each of the five members who make the highest 
actual scores during the year. The winners of the high point 
and high score yearly prizes shall be determined on the basis of 
the best records made by each member in twelve semi-monthly 
contests. Any member shall be required to shoot in at least twelve 
semi-monthly contests during the year to be eligible to compete 
for yearly prizes, and said prizes shall be presented at the club’s 
annual dinner at the close of the year. The yearly prizes shall 
be awarded according to the high gun system, and any member 
shall be allowed to compete for one of each’ of these prizes. 

7. Every member who makes a perfect score in a regular semi- 
monthly contest during the year shall be awarded a merchandise 
prize, and said prize shall be presented at the time perfect score 
is made. 

The price of all practice targets during the year, except on 
special tournament days, shall be 1% cents each. 





The Balancing of Shotguns. 


A Gun, being a two-handled weapon, should be balanced with 
reference to its use by both hands, but constructional difficulties 
often lead to the neglect of this consideration. One sees a two- 
handed sword balanced by a pommel at the end of the hilt, and 
shotguns so excessively balanced by weight in the action only 
that they may be condemned as presenting a fault that would 
never be excused in the case of a two-handed sword. 

Gun-makers are fond of balancing guns by means of weight in 
the action because they are in the habit of holding guns with the 
left hand only in the shop, and in this position a large weight at 
a short leverage produces a much more elegant balance, because it 
gives, mechanically speaking, slower oscillations. But the gun- 
maker is apt to forget that in use, if a gun be held in one hand 
at all, that hand is the right one, and that therefore the balance 
should be much more like that of a billiard cue. The gun-maker, 
however, as a rule, dislikes this billiard-cue balance; and he is 
still further misled if he balances a gun over a wedge of wood, 
or suspends it at a single point. For, supported in this way, it 
is a matter of indifference as regards the balance whether it be 
effected by a large weight acting at a short leverage or a smaller 
weight at a longer one. Thus, if AB represents a gun supported 








by a wedge C, it is a matter of indifference whether the balancing 
be effected by B or D. If, however, the support, C, be decom- 
posed into two separate ones, E and F, lying on either side of D, 
as regards the relative weights imposed upon E and F, it makes a 
great difference whether the balancing is done by D or B. There- 
fore, we may have two guns both balancing at the same distance 
from the breech, and yet in one the weight may be distributed 
equally between the two hands, and in the other the left may 
carry the greater part. Now fatigue developed by the handling of a 


gun may generally be traced to excessive weight carried by the left 
hand and forearm. The right-handed man is not only more adroit with 
his right hand, but also stronger, and the supine position of the left 
hand in holding a gun imposes an active strain on the muscles 
of the forearm, as the result of which the aiming of the gun is 
done by a tired member. It is therefore very desirable for the 
user of a gun to know how to analyze the distribution of its 
weight, and for this purpose the following method will be found 
useful: 


From any kind of horizontal support, like a curtain rod, sus- 
pend a gun by two small spring balances, one being fastened to 
the handle, and the other capable of being moved into different 
positions along the barrel by means of loops of string; then the 
weights shown in different positions represent the distribution of 
the gun’s weight as between the two hands. Of this the following 
are examples 


First of all, I take two guns having what I should term billiard- 
cue balance, the first being a single 10-bore, with a 32in. barrel, 
weighing 6Ibs. 140z., of which 3lbs. 20z. is contributed by the bar- 
rel, 60z. by the fore end, and 3 Ibs. 60z. by the stock. When put 
together the gun balances at 1%in. from the breech, and when 


suspended as I have described at two points, one of which I will 
take as standard at Tin. from the breech, each hand if found to 
be carrying equal weights, namely, 3lbs. 7oz. This point, Tin. 
from the breech, may be taken as representing the average posi- 
tion of the hand when grasping the fore end. The second gun is 


a light double-barreled 16-bore, having a. total weight .of 6lbs., 
with barrels 30in. long, which weigh by themselves 2Ibs. lloz. This 
gun is made with about the lightest action ever devised for a 
breechloading gun, and consequently it balances at no more than 
1%in. from the breech. Suspended by the handle, and also at a 
point situated Vin. from the breech, each handle is shown, in this 
gun also, to carry exactly half the weight, namely, 3lbs. 

These two guns are, of course, what is generally known as butt 
heavy, and consequéntly are easily carried over the right shoulder 
in walking, and brought down into the left hand when they have 
to be fired. I now compare with them two guns presenting a 
fault. The first is a double-barreled gun, a 12-bore, having a 
wood bar,and front action hammer locks, weighing in its different 
parts exactly the same as the 10-bore. The weight of its barrels 
is 3lbs. 20z., that of the fore end 6oz. and that of the stock 3lbs. 
60z., making a total of 6lbs. l4oz.; and when the gun is put to- 
gether it balances at 2%in. from the breech when singly sup- 
ported; but when suspended from two points the left hand is 
shown to carry 4ibs. of the weight, if placed at Tin. from the 
breech, while the right carries only 2lbs. 14oz., and at bin. from 
the breech the respective weights will be 5ibs. and IIb. 140z.; and 
it is only when the second spring balance is shifted to the extreme 
tip of the fore end, as much as 9in. from the breech, that the 
weight is found to be equally distributed between the two hands. 
On a smaller scale the same fault is shown by another gun, a light 
double 16-bore, having only 29in. barrels; but they are rather heavy 
forward, and weigh 2ibs. 130z., while the total weight of the gun is 
6lbs. 20z. Its point of balance is advanced-by the action having 
been made very substantial, while the steck is light, so that it 
actually balances at 3in. from the breech end, the result being that 
at Tin. the left hand is found to carry 3%lbs. of the total weight, 
and the right hand 2lbs. 100z. only. Carried as most men would 
carry their guns, these two show a preponderance to the left hand 
of 180z. for the 12-bore, and l4oz. for the 16-bore. 

Lastly, I will record the preponderance which by actual experi- 
ence I have found suited to me personally, so that with guns 
having this amount I shoot more automatically, and with better 
success, because the guns come up level, the explanation being 
that the natural difference in strength between my two arms is 
suited, and any active exertion of my wrists is spared. The first 
of these guns is a double 12-bore, and weighs 30z. more than the 
second named, the difference being due to the barrels only. These 
weigh 31Ibs. 50z., while the fore end weighs 60z. and the stock 
3lbs. 60z., the whole producing Tlbs. loz. But, thanks to the 
greater lightness of the action, the balance of this gun is at 2%in. 
from the breech instead of 2%in., as in the other, and suspended 
as before with the left point of support.at Tin. from the breech 
end, the left hand is found to be carrying 3%lbs. only, while the 
right has increased to 3lbs. 5oz. The second gun is a heavy 16- 
bore weighing 6%lbs., having barrels 3lbs. in weight; this also 
balances at 2%in. from the breech end, and when held by two 
hands the left is found to carry 3%lbs., and the right 3lbs. Lastly, 
there comes a 16-bore weighing 6lbs. 20z.; this also balances at 
2%in., and gives to my left hand 3%4Ibs., and to the right 2Ibs. 14oz. 
From all this I gather that guns for me should have a preponder- 
ance, to use the artillerist’s term, of from 6oz. for a light gun 
to 9oz. for a heavy one. I could, of course, by holding a gun in 
an uncomfortable and unnatural position, gét this preponderance 
with any kind of gun, but not without producing needless fatigue. 

One can now approach more closely the difficulties of balancing 
light guns. The low recoil given by modern nitro powders has 
tempted the gun-makers to reduce the weight of their 12-bore 
guns; but they have not been able to do so in a thoroughly 
scientific and symmetrical fashion, because the strain produced by 
these explosives has not been reduced in the same proportion as 
the recoil. Therefore the barrel and the wood of the stock have 
been cut down in weight, but not the action, because the gun- 
maker does not dare to do so. I have now at hand a modern 
hammerless 12-bore gun having ejecting mechanism, of the type 
that weighs about 6%lbs., with a pair of steel barrels weighing 
only 3lbs.; but I venture to say that it would be difficult to find 
one that would give me as good a balance as that of the heavy 16- 
bore gun above described, that is to say, balancing only 2%4in. 
from the breech, and giving a preponderance of only %lb. to the 
left hand. I should rather expect to find the left hand burdened 
with a weight of nearly 4lbs., while the right did not carry much 
more than 2%lbs. Such a 12-bore gun is, in use, a most deceptive 
weapon for all but very long-armed men, and for the majority not 
so good as a heavier gun. 

Now, it is easy to see what is the difficulty about reducing the 
action of a light double gun of wide caliber; for, when one barrel 
of a double gun is fired, the strain is not simply that which is 
developed in a single gun, or in a double one when both barrels 
are fired together. In the latter case the strain is symmetrical, 
and resisted by the whole breadth of the action and bolts; but in 
the former, through the unsymmetrical position of the cartridge, a 
sideways strain is produced, which, combined with that upward 
and forward, results in a torsional stress very trying to the gun. 
We accordingly find the turst barrel twisted off the lump, or the 
side of the action fractured by the leverage of the bolts, and such 
a strain is very fairly imitated by placing a gun with one or other 
lock plate in front of the knee, and pretending to break the gun 
with the hands like a stick. It will be seen how very little strength 


there isin a modern breechloading gun to resist any force applied 
in such a direction. 

The only way to reduce such a strain is by approximating the 
line of reaction to the center of the breech face by reducing the 
caliber, and it is thus that the actions of express rifles are rela- 
tively so strong. For equal weights of metal, the action of a 2. 
bore must be stronger than that of a 12, for I read in the Field 
that the strain in the chamber of a 20-bore loaded with 32grs. of 
nitro and loz. of shot is 3.06 tons per square inch, while that of a 
16-bore loaded with 36grs. and loz. is no more than 2.66 tons, and 
that of a 12-bhore cartridge loaded with a light load of 38grs. and 
loz. is only 1.38 tons (Sporting Guns and Gunpowders, Vol. I., p.158) ; 
but to ascertain the relative strains on the actions I must multiply 
these figures by the areas of the bases of the respective cartridges, 
which works out to approximately equal totals. Therefore, as the 
point of impact of the 12-bore cartridge is further from the center 
of the action, the 12-bore gun will be relatively weakest, and thifs 
arises the gun-maker’s difficulty in giving the customer the bal- 
ance which he needs in a light 12-bore gun. 

Here, then, is the right indication for the employment of small- 
bore guns as serious weapons. They should not be much lighter 
than 12-bore guns, but will differ from them advantageously in 
balance, and their loading on correct principles will proceed on the 
plan of taking the standard ounce of shot as a basis, and working 
back from this to the requisite charge of powder. Such weapons 
are no novelty, and are fundamentally rightly designed, and 
theugh the strains produced in them are often severe, they do 
not suffer if of good construction. But to go on trying to use 
nitro powders safely in light guns of wide caliber seems to me as 
futile as trying to make a Snider rifle safe with cordite. Here, 
however, we get away from the question of balancing guns.—J. B. 
Nias in Field (London). 


Trap at Pinehurst. 


Tue following, taken from the Pinehurst, N. C., Outlook, will 
show that the high school shooting education of Mr. C. A. Lock- 
wood, of Jamaica, L. I., is of the kind which will not come off: 

“C. A. Lockwood, of New York, had things all his own way in 
Thursday's trapshooting tournament, easily outdistancing his 
nearest opponents, H. Nelson Burroughs, Philadelphia, and C. H. 
Stockwell, Troy, N. Y., with one of the prettiest strings ever 
made over the Pinehurst traps. 

The event was 50 singles and 30 doubles, 80 targets, and of 
these Lockwood broke 48 singles and 21 doubles, a total of 69. 
The score in details follows: 


Lockwood ........ DRDLLLDDDT 1111100000000 11911111111111111—48 
LOCHWOOE ..scccecccces 11 11 O1 10 11 11 11 10 01 10 00 10 10 11 11-21 


“Burroughs broke 33 singles, 16 doubles, 49; Stockwell, 30 sin- 
gles, 19 doubles, 49; F. R. Chapman, Jamaica; N. Y., 22 singles, 
13 doubles, 35; M. C. Parshall, Warren, Pa., 24 singles, 3 doubles 
and withdrew, 27; Powell .Evans, Philadelphia, 10 singles, 12 
doubles, 22; M. B. Byrnes, New York, 13 singles, 1 double, and 
withdrew, 14. 

‘Lockwood, Burroughs, Parshall and Stockwell shot from 
scratch. The other participants were given handicap allowances of 
8 singles and 2 pairs, which it was useless for them to shoot.” 


Castleton Gun Club, 


Port Ricamonp, N. Y., Feb. 16.—At the annual meeting of the 
Castleton Gun Club, formerly the Richmond Borough Gun Club, 
of Castleton Corners, Staten Island, New York, the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year 1904: President, Harry 
Boreham; Vice-President, George Smith; Treasurer, Edward 
Housman; Secretary, L. A. Scofield, Port Richmond, N. Y. 

L. A. Scorretp, Sec’y. 


Marilla Gun Club. 


Maritta, N. Y., Feb. 16.—The following scores were made 2 
the semi-monthly meet of the Marilla Gun Club, at Marilla, N. Y., 
Feb. 13. Cash prizes were given. Philipps won first money; 
Smith, second. 

Event 1, 25 targets: Reichert 12, Philipps 19, Smith 18, Brewer 
12, Myers 17, Lamb 10, Fones 16. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


On Feb. 9, 1904, on the range of the Zettler Rifle Club, New 
York city, Mr. W. A. Tewes, scored 2460 out of a possible 2500, 
equaling the record of Mr. M. Dorrler, May 5, 1901, whose score 
stands as the 100-shot indoor record. The conditions were simi 
lar—75ft., position strictly offhand. Each used Peters .22-short 
cartridges loaded with King’s Semi-Smokeless powder. 





The J. Stevens Arms and’ Tool Co., have issued a circular in 
which is set forth under the heads “The Pest of Sparrows,” “The 
Joy of Owning a Gun,” “American Progression,” and “Who Witt 
Sheot the Squirrels,” the wholesome advantages to be derived 
from the use of the Stevens rifles by man, woman and child. 





The Baker Gun and Forging Co., Batavia, N. Y., inform us 
that they have secured the services of Mr. W. H. More for their 
sales department. 












most $100 and $150 grades 
of other makes? 


Ger. Liberty & Echool Sts., - 











MANY MEDIUM AND HIGHER GRADES ALSO. 


Send for a copy of the Baker Gun QuarTERLy containing full information. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Florida. 


Last Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Rail- 


Why Not Shoot A BAKER? * 


Do you kaow that we build to order special Trap and Field Guns at 
$60 and $75 that, for efficiency and 
é 


Florida, will leave New York, 


lar trains until 


eral Passenger 
adelphia. 


Leaves New York daily, exc 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 






is composed of 


hiladelphia, Bal- 
+ on timore, and Washington by special train on 
finish, equal 

are 


Excursion tickets, including railway transpor- 
tation, Pullman accommodations (one berth), and East and Florida by the Southern Railway. 
meals en route while traveling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates: New rates to all the principal resorts of 
York, $50; Trenton, $49; Philadelphia, Harris- the South, which will allow stop-overs en route, 
burg, Baltimore, and Washington, 
$53; and at proportionate rates from other points. other resorts, 
Tickets will be got ag return passage on regu- call on or address New York offices, 271 and 11% 

ay 31. 


The Southern’s Palm Limited, 


noon, via P. R. R. and Southern Railway. 


Is operated through from New York to St. trout fishing tl hich i hed by the 
Augustine, with the exception of one Double Pets & Mackinac Rail Me y 


operated to" Aiken and” Augustas Gx 
opera ° 
Pullman 


Drawing and Stateroom Sleeping Cars, Club. 
Library and Observation Cars, and up-to-date, 
exquisitely appointed Southern Railway dining 
car, with service equal to any high class hotel. 

Other Handsome Trains.—Two other first-class 


The last Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the through trains, with elegantly appointed Pull- 
season to Jacksonville, allowin 


two weeks in man Sleeping Car and up-to-date Dining Cars, 
geet between New York, Washington, and 

lorida, making travel on the Southern Railway 
a pleasure and delight. Thus it will be noted that 
three high-class trains are operated between the 


Round-tsjp tourist tickets are on sale.st reduced 


orida and 


; Pittsburg, thus enabling pyeenaees to make side trips to 
i i 


desired. -For further information 


Broadway, Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 


For tickets, itineraries, and other information Agent. 
apply to ticket agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, Gen- 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Phil- 


Though the winter has been hard and long, the 
angler gins now to smell in the frosty air 
some foretaste of spring, and to get out his 
tackle, so that when the season for fishing comes 
Sunday, 12:40 he will be prepared to start. A large number of 
our readers make their annual angling tours 
Michigan, to have their share in the bass an 


doubl Detroit & Mackinac Railroad. Mr. J. D. Hawks, of 

Car, which is the Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich., will send 
The train matter descriptive of the fishing localities reached 
Cars, by his line on application, 
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HOWEVER 


The five-men squad world’s record was broken 
at Palestine, Texas, February 8th, by the 
WV. MCHSOUTHERN SQVAD, 
with a score of 488 out of 500, breaking the 

last 125 straight. 


U. M.C. shells have won eight out of thirteen Grand American Handicaps 
including the last; also a list of other matches so long as to prove tisesowe 
in the telling. 


The Vnion Metallic Cartridge Co., 


Factory, Agency, 315-315 Broadway, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN New York City, N.Y. © ~ 


Billy Did and Billy Didn’t-- 


“Billy ” Crosby and “Billy ” Heer, the King Williams of the shooting world, shot.a match at Vicksburg, 
Miss., Feb. 18th, for the possession of the Schmelzer Cup, emblematic of the World’s Flying Target Cham- 
pionship at Reversed Angles. Crosby won by a score of 44 out of 50 to Heer’s 40. “Billy” Crosby had a | 
better “load.” He shot, as he always does, Winchester Factory Loaded “ Leader” Shells, and “ Billy ” Heer 
didn’t... Winchester Factory Loaded Shells are the shells the champions shoot; they are the shells that 
hold every World and American championship trophy at live birds and targets, namely : Schmelzer Cup, 
“E. C.” Cup, DuPont Cup, Hazard Cup and Cast Iron Medal; they are the shells that were used by the 
members of the American Team who did the best shooting; they are the shells that won the last two and 
biggest Grand American Handicaps at Live Birds; they are the shells that won practically every impor- 
tant event at the traps in 1900, 1901, 1902 and 1903; they are the shells that stand first in the hearts of 
Americans, because they shoot where the gun is pointed and when the trigger is pulled. Get in line for 
1904 and adopt for your regular load 
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Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders, etc. 
THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER: cos scacen. 0 tomer. see Batic Rouge moe 


Cable Address: Bruniva, New York. Telephone address : 509 Cortlandt. 
THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


fart Ane nr § The Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. %**4. 


Catalogue D. 
ARTHUR BINNEY, 


Yachting Goods. 


LOOK ™3"" YACHT 
- a. REGISTERS 


and we think that you 
will agree with us in 
saying the, 


ALMY 



















Manufacturersof AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS, ‘o: 
Homes, Camps, Hospitals, Hotels, Carriages, Automobiles, Office Chairs, Invalid Chairs, 
Skiffs. 


















(Formerly Stewart & Bovey. ) Factory at Reading Mass. _ Per ee ST. BOILER 

Naval pein: and Yacht Broker -» NEW YORK, U. S. A. ae =. 
B. . CROWRINSHIT LD. MARIN E GASOLINE ENGINES with Yasktenen. 9 
L. A. CHASE. R. C SIMPSON. ——AND—— ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 









Providence, R. | 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS. 


oo 


A SPORTSMAN’S;BOAT. “™™, “GET THERE” STEEL | Builder of Sos Launches, Small Saif Boats 


DUCK BOAT. ny ly a 
BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE 
HARDWARE. 


Sy Yacht and Launck Fit- 
tings a Specialty. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS and E} GINEERS, 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 
29 Broadway, New ‘ork. 


131 State St., Boston. 
Telephones. Cable addresses, “Pirate.” 


HOLLIS BURGESS, A5di 


INSURANCE, SPECIAL YACHT r POLICIES, 
YACHTS SURVEYED AND FITTED OUT. 
BOARD OF TRADE aa 
131 State St., Room 222. Beston, Mass. 


cee and oS and Gl ae ae for 
Designing Department in KENE, 
Naval Architect. — 
Telephone, 4870 Main. Cable, “‘Burgess” Boston. 
OL LT 


FRANK N. TANDY, 
YACHT BROKER, 


62 BROADWAY, . - NEW YORK. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECT, 
17 State St. “sii? New York City 


SMALL BROS. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS. 


Designers of commercial and pleasure vessels, sail or 
power. Our specialt y is fast, able, comfortable 
cruisers and racing craft 


112 Water St., BOSTON, Mass. 
Telephone 8556-2 Main. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 
YACHT AGENT, 
29 Broadway, - New York. 


Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. 
A A LL LL TT 


COMPLETE LAUNCHES. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THE H. C. DOMAN CO. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOG. 



























14 feet long, 86 inches beam. Air chamber in each end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. No caulking. Price, 
$20.00 crated on cars Salem. Send for copy of Duck hunter’s book. 


W. H. MULLINS, - - - 216 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio. 
|p a A TR RR I a 










1S FOUND THE 


HIGHEST QUALITY je 
of PLEASURE CRAFT 
FRED MEDART 


cararoes, ST.LOUIS, ne. 
REQUEST. U.S.A 





The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 
roof, and where = can have it built from your ideas as well as my own. 
build Barnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work and material 
teed. Send your description and ask for prices, 


J. H PERRINE, - - BARNEGAT, N. J. 


A Si Sportman’'s . MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 


Price $20—Crated on cars Salem 


Endorsed by Thousands of Sports- 
men, Air Chamber each end. Always ready. 
Orepairs. Send for handsome free book. 


it long, W. H. MULLINS 
oe beam. 216 Depot Street, - + + Salem, Ohio 


THE MAIN REQUISITE ®% "tunestr*ecnet 
THE HASBROUCK MOTOR 


Solves the problem. See recoriis of boats equipped with a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine: 
The Loon, 36 ft.; speed, 18% miles per hour. Scout, 30 ft.; speed, 16% miles per hour. 








Cable, “‘Burgess,’’ Boston. Telephone, 4077 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 
YACHT BROKERS. 


Merchant Vessels, Racing and Cruising Yachts of all kinds. 
15 Exchange St., Boston, Mass. 


SKI-RUNNING. 


This is a manual of Ski-running prepared for 
the use of the Ski Club of Great Britain. Being 
designed for the practical instruction of the 


















Has No Equal 


as a finish for yachts, 
canoes, and exposed 
woodwork. Dries 
quickly, and wears 
wonderfully without 
turning white. Used 
on Vigilant, Defender 
a : and Columbia in 
“ (TRADE MARK.) America Cup Races. 
Write for testimonials and price lists. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


Chicago New York. Boston. 
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. " pau Reliance, 87 ft.; ‘speed, 14 miles per hour, Mystic, 35 ft , ran from Execution Light to Race 
reacer it is wiitten in simple te:ms and treats Cricket, 35 ft.; speed, 16 miles per hour ock Light, about 100 miles, in 6% hours 
the subject thoroughly. Ski-running cpportu- We will duplicate ‘and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles. (Send for our booklet). 
nities are found in all parts of the United States THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, Inc... West Mystic, Conn. A REE VEVE EVE SE SES EEVE SENSES ESSE 


where the snow falls and in Canada; and with 
an appreciation of the excitement and exhilara- 
tion of the sport, the Ski will doubtless become 
popular. The work is fully illustrated. 


PRICE, $1.25, POSTPAID. 


“FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


MARINE GLUE. 


Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The slight difference in cost between the BEST 
_ - cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. 
erefore use 


JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, # v 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


THOMAS A. ST. JOHNSTON, * sears with the late Thomas Manning. 
MARINE AND FIRE moynntce. YACHT BROKER. 


American 15 BROADWAY, _ - ae ee CITY. 


Connoisseur LILJEG REN & CLARK, 


Nodeeabeaiade NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 
New Monthly Art Magazine De Luxe High Speed Work a Specialty. 45 Broadway, New York. 


«DEVOTED TO... 






BY PARKER B. FIELD. 








With a plan and all dimensions. 48 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 
. POREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 







We've made good boats and 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITEC- for many 
TURE, MUSIC AND DRAMA. The Kind the Public Want, 


‘Edited by CHARLES de KAY. 


wi TAUSCOTT GOATS 


exclusively at 


“ The he standard of the dev Score ns <6 as Wor's Fa ir beca 
co See ae See : blication, ation conv ust inve 
American Connoisseur.” — No . WORLD: exacting o er! their 
periority. t 
“T pe te eater ter up for yourself, 7 
peric utomobile Boats 4 
of Charles de Kay, Ev. rosfoot cruiser 


no introduction 
to Howe alg art Seana a MAIL AND 
EXPRESS, 





iT HAS GIVEN SATISFACTION 
Our quarterly publica wherever it has been used. That is why we 


“Tue Poon iil ot 
ee ee is oO! confidently recommend 


Eearstz| SPAR COATING 


as the perfect finish for canoes, ‘ail or row- 
TI useott Boat Miz. Co. boats, or all other woodwork. exposed to €x- 
St. Joseph, Mich., U.S.A. 


cessive changes of weather or temperature. 
EOWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 
arnish and Color Grinders, ‘ 
: 48 Broadway, New York. 
69 Market St., 2 gaionee im. 


Each a copy of this illustrated magazine will 
dsomely bound book, con- 
pt over one hundred pages. 


Specimen pages sent to any address. 


AMERICAN CONNOISSEUR 
481 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 














